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LAYFAYETTE BLOOM SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO. Garber and Woodward, Architects 


A fine example of a school in Italian Renaissance. Note the tile roof with wide projecting eaves, also the arcades and arched windows. The open space on the top story of the two wings are 
roofplay grounds The center portion of roof being uncovered while along the sides it is roofed over to give protection from hot sun and in rainy weather. This is a very fine arrangement. 


Architectural Styles as Applied to School Buildings 


James O. Betelle, of the firm of Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. 


Now that our thoughts are being directed to first place be appropriate for a school building, place in which the school is to be built. Select- 
the construction of the much needed new school and in the second place be appropriate for the ing a style of architecture for a school is quite 
buildings, let us give a little more thought to 








the style of architecture to be used on the ex- 
terior of the buildings. Only in this way can 
we hope to improve upon the commonplace 
buildings which are now so plentiful thruout 
the country. The importance of giving the floor 
plans a great deal of thought and study in order 
to arrive at the best results is pretty well appre- 
ciated, but the style of the exterior has not been 
so carefully considered. It is quite possible to 
design a school building which, taken by itself, 
would be attractive and beautiful, but still iu- 
appropriate to its surroundings. ‘That there is 
a lack of knowledge of the part of school boards 
and school superintendents regarding the differ- 
ent styles of architecture which can be used in 
school buildings, and their proper us», is clearly 
shown by the many inappropriate and _ ill- 
adapted schools located in all parts of the coun- 
try. It is with a view of explaining and illus 
trating in a brief way the various architectural 


eee 


styles as applied to school buildings that this 
article is being written. 


>. 


Architects use a number of different histori- 
cal styles in the buildings they design, none of 
which are exact copies of the old examples—the 











old examples are used as a basis for modification SCHOOL HOUSE AT FRAMINGHAM GENTER, MASS. Charles M. Baker and Stanley B. Parker, Archts. 
and adaption to meet present day requirements. Another fine example of Colonial architecture by the same architects as the school at North Easton, Mass. This building 
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is somewhat larger than the North Easton school, and one typical Colonial feature not in the other building is the large 


The style adopted for any school should in the double chimney on each end of the main roof. These are undoubtedly ventilating ducts from the various classrooms. 
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different from selecting a style for one’s home. 
Personal preference usually decides the style of 
architecture used in the house in which we live, 
while there are many limiting conditions as to 
the style appropriate for a particular school. A 
school may be located in a part of the country 
or in a city where there are no limiting condi- 
tions, in which case one may exercise a free 
choice. Even then careful consideration should 
be given the style, so as to properly .influence 
future buildings of the town and to make the 
school a model of good taste, not only in its 
educational program, but in the building a, 
well. Right here it may be well to make plain 
that to give a building architectural stylee doe: 
not necessarily. mean to make it more expensive 
or_ to add unnecessary and excessive ornament. 
It means first of all the exercise of good taste, 
and that the architect designing the building 
shall be a person of education and training in 
his profession. All of the different styles have 
a distinctive general outline in the mass of tho 
building,—the size, shape and spacing of win- 
dow and door openings, etc., so that a building 
may be extremely simple, yet be a good expres- 
sion of a definite architectural style. 

In a small town in New England, or in the 
South, where there are colonial traditions and 





COS COB SCHOOL, GREENWICH, CONN. 


A Colonial type of building with the typical high pitched roof, cupola, classical doorway, etc 
ornament but it is made use of for emptying all ventilating flues from the various classrooms 


where many homes and other buildings are built 
in the colonial style, the choice is already made. 
It would be distinctly bad taste to place a school 
of the Gothic or Mission style in such a town. 
In Southern California, Arizona or New Mexico, 
where climatic conditions are suitable and the 
history of the place suggests it, a school of the 
Mission or Spanish style would be quite appro 
priate. This style of architecture with its white 
stueco walls, low pitched tile roofs, southern 
atmosphere, with palm trees and tropical vege- 
tation, has been made familiar to the traveling 
public thru the advertisements of tourists’ 
agencies. Therefore the three fundamental con 
siderations in deciding upon the archi ectural 
style of a building are environment, local tra- 
ditions or history, and the climate of that part 
of the country in which the building is located. 

As an example of how environment should 
affect the style, we can suppose that our new 
school is to be located across the street or ad- 
joining an important college group or other 
public buildings. In this case, due considera 
tion should be given to the style used in these 
existing buildings and the new school made to 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN W. B. Ittner, Architect 


Ihis is an illustration of a High School in one of our large cities It is an example of Collegiate Gothie or Jacobean 


Architecture. Note how simple the building is in outline and detail, and yet it has all the characteristics of the style. The 
long glass sloping roof on the top story on side of the building contains the Drawing and Art Rooms and being on tn 
north side of the building, provides ample light of proper kind for this important work. On the opposite or south side of 
the building are two greenhouses built in connection with the Biological Laboratories and Plant Study Rooms. Altogether 
this is a very satisfactory building with the minimum amount of elaboration for its size, and consequently economical 


harmonize with them. In this way each will 
enhance the beauty of the other and neither will 
be a jarring note to detract from the general 
‘ good effect. Good taste dictates that we should 
conform in dress and deportment with the habits 
of the community, and this applies to our build 
ings as well as to our general behavior. 

Local materials can also be used to great ad 
vantage, and this always makes for cheapness 
and fitmess. A building constructed of local 
materials seems to be in better taste and to fit 
in with the particular neighborhood very much 
better than a building constructed of material: 
brought from a distance. From a standpoint 
of cost in these times of rigid economy, mor 
thought must be given to the 
and appreciation of our local materials. 


intelligent use 


but appropriate. It seems to be the general 


opinion that because the building is small and 





necessarily inexpensive, that it 
unattractive; that it cannot have any style and 


that a box-like structure is all that is possible. 





Our forefathers, the early settlers in this coun 
try had to be economical not only in labor and 
material but also in transportation. No one 
will claim, however, that their buildings lacked 


Guilbert & Betelle, Architects. 


The cupola is not only an 














DUNWOODY INSTITUTE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
This illustration shows the first two sections of Shops which have been built for the Dunwoody Institute rhe part con 
taining the Administration and the Academic Work has not yet been built, but will later on be placed against the blank 
end walls. This building is a good example of a modern factory building, and Vocational Schools will follow very largely 
this type of exterior. It is built with the maximum amount of light, at a minimum cost. and expresses the purpose for which 
the buildings are used 


Hewett & Brown, Architects 


Most of our small rural schools are anything 


must also be 
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SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


E. F. Guilbert, Architect 
An example of a Collegiate Gothic Style 


shields, canopies, et« 


, are typically Gothic 
these details 


in either charm or character. By referring to 
the illustrations it can be readily seen that a 
small building can be constructed with sim- 
plicity and still have a rural quality that is 
charming. This is again a mutter of skill and 
judgment on the part of the designer. The 
United States Bureau of Education and the 
departments of education of the various states 


are now taking a great deal of interest in the 


Note the pointed arched doorway, and heads of 
windows, the quoins or irregular projecting stones at sides of windows, the tracery designs 
in panels, the battlements along top of main wall of building, all these together with 
See illustration of entrance for better idea of 
Note that even the lettering ‘‘Sotth Side High School’ over the windows 
in the second story of entrance, have been carried out in Old English or Gothic style 


children in the neighborhood. 
opened. 


improvement of our rural school buildings. 
Pamphlets have been written, improved plans 
circulated, and great progress is being made in 
this important field of school construction. 

In a location where there are no limiting con- 
ditions, the question naturally arises, “What is 
the best style of architecture for a school build- 
ing?’ It seems to be agreed among architects 


generally that for a city building a modified 














RIDGE SCHOOL, 
rhe Flemish style architect is seldom seen in school building. 


shows how well the type of buildings from far off Flanders adapts itself to our up-to-date 
schools. This building is in a high class residential section and is used by practically all the 


NEWARK, N. J E. F. Guilbert, Architect. 


Here is an example and it 


Private schools went out of business when this school was 


Note high pitched roof, stepped center and gable, alternate stone blocks set in 
brick work of window jambs, and the relieving arches over the windows 
iron ends to tie rods, at second floor line between the windows is also typically Flemish. 


The ornamental 


Collegiate Gothic is the style that is best 
adapted to the larger buildings. This is the 
style used at Cambridge and Oxford in Eng 
land, and in many of our newer college build- 
ings in America. This style is not only 
scholastic in character, but has many other 
that recommend it for use in large 
Anyone can be easily convinced of the 


popularity of this style by examining the photo- 


points 
schools. 














HIGH SCHOOL, JACKSON, CALIFORNIA. Walter Parker & Co., Architects. 
This school is built in the Mission Style and is suitable for Southern California and adjoining states. 


It would not be suitable for New England and the East. 
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McKINLEY SCHOOL, 





NEWARK, N. J EK. F 


Guilbert, 

















Architect 


FISHER SCHOOL, WALPOLE, MASS 
An example of Italian Renaissance school, this building is white stucco with Rh. Clipston Sturgis. Architect 

inlaid brick and colored tile ornaments. The wide projecting eaves and orna 

mental supporting rafters are painted in blues, reds and yellows, just like the rhis shows the central entrance detail of a most attractive one-story 
old Italian examples. The top story windows and glass canopy over same are 4 “pe : ae : 
for the open air classrooms. The open arches of lower story are to the covered school, located in Walpole, Mass. It is a typical colonial building 
Play Court under the building This school is located in a congested Italian und makes a very important and interesting addition to the buildings. of 
neighborhood and the Italian citizens are very proud of their building this community 

graphs of recently constructed school buildings. rooms, and the relatively small proportion of larly or irregularly, close together or far apart, 


foun 
to be in this style, if the building can be classi 
fied as to style at all. There are a number of 
reasons for this; one being the great amount of 
window surface to be provided to light the class 


It is safe to say that 75 per cent will be 





HIGH 


Style, 


In the 


made 


wall surface remaining. Collegiate 
Gothic style, windows can be as high and 


be 


or 


wide as needed, with only snfall divisions 


tween to make the sash of convenient size 


operation. The windows can be arranged regu 
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without detracting from the general appearance 
or style; in fact, this often adds to the pictures 
que qualities of the design. 

[In the Classie or Colonial style, it is neces 


Continued on Page 75 








SCHOOL, VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA Allison & Allison, 
colonnade at entrance with sloping pediment back 
‘ } nal ‘ wet weer flat pilas re n the fin 
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The 
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of 
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hitects, 


same are typical of the style; also the sloping 
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PALO ALTO UNION HIGH SCHOOL, PALO ALTO, CAL. 





THE PALO ALTO UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


To the schoolman who is accustomed to look 
upoh a new high school building as a compact 
urban structure, limited to a single city block, 
ingenious in its saving of 
ground space, the Palo Alta High School is a 
distinct and pleasant surprise. 


multi-storied and 


There is about 
this group of buildings the charm of the olden 
time California mission and the spirit of the 
small college. Viewed from any point of ap 
proach, the building appears to be an irregular 
mass, picturesque in effect, warm and bright in 
If the 
plan, however, is studied it will be seen that the 
arrangement is distinctly regular and well bal 


color, and attractive as well as inviting. 


anced and embodies a number of most interest 
ing principles of high school planning and con 
struction. The building is planned with the 
dominant idea of grouping departments and of 
permitting future extension. Elasticity of de- 
partments and of the whole is a strong charac- 
teristic. The building occupies an irregular, 
four-cornered plot strategically located for ac- 
cess from all parts of the community. The site 
is level and is made beautiful by large oak trees 
which are scattered over it. The land is the 
property of Stanford University and has been 
rented to the school district at the nominal sum 
of $1 per acre, per annum. 

The Palo Alto Union High School District 
has existed since 1916 and includes the towns of 
Mayfield, Stanford and Palo Alto. It serves a 
high-grade residential and college community, 
of which the dominant interest is the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. The problem of 
erecting the present building has been under 
consideration since August, 1917, and the bond 
election for the structure was carried in Janu- 
ary, 1917. Ground for the new buildings was 
broken in December, 1917, and the construction 
has been going on up to December 24, 1918, 
when the building was declared complete and 
was first occupied for school purposes. 


It will be noted from a study of the main floor 
plan that the developed 
strictly on the basis of the departmental groups 
of the high school. The academic classes are 
lodged in the administration building, which 
includes the library, the study hall, the office of 
the school and fourteen classrooms. The science 


building has been 


department is southwest of this building and, in- 
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cludes three laboratories and a lecture room, 
and a small biological garden. The commercial 
department is immediately east of the science 
group and consists of a typewriting room, an 
oftice practice room and a bookkeeping room. 
The domestic arts department, with its class- 
rooms, sewing and cooking rooms, ete., is in the 
heart of the group and connects the commercial 
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LIBRARY, PALO ALTO UN 


department with the auditorium. The manual 
arts department forms the southeast wing o! 
the group where ‘its activities will not disturb 
the remainder of the school. The art depart- 
ment and the cafeteria form the eastern wing 
of what is to be an interesting court, upon 
which the girls’ gymnasium, the auditorium and 
the domestic arts departments will back. A fea- 
ture of this court will be a swimming pool which 
is still to be built. The northernmost wing of 
the group contains the auditorium which is still 
unfinished on the inside. Future extensions of 
the group will make a large court to the south- 
east and will afford space for an interesting 
garden. Probably the most novel feature of the 


| ee 


ION HIGH SCHOOL, 


| GIRLS’ GYMANASIVA 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


entire group is the study court which is in- 
tended for actual use as its name indicates. 

The present building is intended to serve 
from five hundred to eight hundred pupils and 
the extensions will be such that all departments 
can be expanded as needed without marring the 
architectural effect or destroying the adminis- 
trative unity of the group. ‘The present audi- 
torium is large enough to seat 1,500—the ulti- 
mate capacity of the school. 

The central idea of the building is embodied 
in the library. Concerning this, Mr. Walter H. 
Nichols, superintendent of the Palo Alto schools, 
remarks: 

“Books remain the master tool of educational 
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‘MAIN FLOOR PLAN 


UNION: HIGH: SCHOOL G&® PALO-ALTO 


‘ALLISON : AND 


processes, all pseudo-vocational, moving-picture 
theories of education to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Literature must still be sensed from 
the printed page. History teaching without 
books is a profanity. Languages are the very 
stuff books are made of. No genuine knowledge 
even of mathematics comes to a pupil unless he 
at least senses the fact that there is a literatur 
of the abstract and applied sciences of measure- 
ments. Books are themselves visual education. 
Their very backs challenge the alert student, 
while the moving picture and the traveling ex- 
hibit themselves are almost inert apart from ex- 
planatory books. Exact poverty- 
stricken without its master interpreters and 
seers whose stand out from the 
shelves. In the library are gathered the 
of all time and of all men,'and even a dullard 


science is 
names library 
ideals 


must be quickened into some sort of vision ot 
life by the very fact of sitting quietly sur- 
rounded by books. In the full faith that the 
the wellspring of ideality 
the trustees 


library may be made 
in the lives of high school pupils, 
have set their seal on this spacious, central 
room.” 

The buildings 
equipped to meet not only the educational re- 
quirements but also to serve the physical com- 
fort of the pupils, and to withstand local cli- 
matic conditions. The one-story 
built of frame and the two-story sections are 
constructed of brick, re-enforced with steel rods 
to withstand possible earthquake. All of the 
buildings are faced with cement plaster and 
have red tile roofs. The exterior is an interest- 
ing modernized adaptation of the Mission style, 
with a low tower as the central fea- 
ture. 

The interesting architectural treatment of the 
exterior has been extended to the interior. The 
most emphasis is in the library, which is quite 
unique and restful with its fireplace and open 
beam roof. The bookshelves, cabinets, lockers 
and laboratory tables were designed by the arch- 


have been constructed and 


sections are 


campanile 
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itects and were built in the building as a part 
of the original contract. They harmonize fully 
with the general character of the building and 
with the interior wood trim. 

The building was erected under the so-called 
segregated contract system without a general 
contractor. Fifteen different contracts were let 
and the work was carried on under the super- 
vision of the architects who placed a superin- 
tendent of construction in direct charge. The 
results were in every way satisfactory and it is 
believed that at least ten per cent were saved 
on the cost. 

Not the least interesting feature of the build- 
ing was the plan by which the architects for 
the building were chosen. We can, perhaps, best 
describe this plan by quoting from an article by 
Mr. S. D. Townley, a member of the building 








PALO ALTO UNION HIGH SCHOOL, PALO ALTO, CAL. 


committee, who writes in the California Archi- 
tect and Engineer: 

“When the Palo Alto Union High School 
board decided to build a new school, about fif- 
teen architects offered their services. The first 
step taken was to eliminate the names of all 
those who had not made a special study of school 
architecture. We believe we were justified in 
this action by the fact that school architecture 
has now become a very specialized branch of the 
general profession of architecture, and involves 
many special problems which are not met in the 
design of a business building or a residence. 
We went further and eliminated all those who 
had not actually designed and constructed at 
least one high school so situated that it would 
be possible for at least some members of the 
board to inspect the finished structure. This 
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DETAIL OF AUDITORIUM ENTRANCE, PALO 


ALTO HIGH SCHOOL. Student Cadets in Foreground. 


process narrowed our choice to about half a 
dozen individuals or firms. After a study of the 
credentials and work of this half dozen a fur- 
ther elimination was made by ballot in which 
each member of the board made three choices 
and the three firms receiving the highest num 
ber of votes were declared to be the only ones 
which should be given further consideration. 

“The next step was to investigate more thoroly 
the work of each of these three architects. 
Schools built by them were visited and thoroly 
examined by members of the board, and finally 
each architect was asked to submit to the board 
a complete set of plans and specifications of a 
high school which had been designed and 
erected. 

“To the layman all plans may look alike but 
in reality there may be great differences in them. 
Some plans are so drawn that the contractor 
may often be in doubt as to just what is meant 
and may have to spend a great amount of time 
finding the particular information he is looking 
for. It is possible, however, to draw plans in 
such a way that there can be no question as to 
what is meant, and to so index them that all 
details and information may be readily found. 
Specifications also may be too brief and, there- 
fore, inaccurate, indefinite and insufficient. On 
the other hand, specifications may be too long, 
profuse, wordy and, therefore, also indefinite 
and unsatisfactory. 

“Some of the members of our board had had 
experience in building and possessed some 
knowledge of problems of design, construction 
and engineering, and to them all plans were 
not alike. We deemed it wise, however, to go 
outside the board and seek expert advice. A 
committee of three, composed of two contractors 
and an engineer, were asked to study the three 
sets of plans and specifications in detail and 
to report the result of their investigations to 
the board. 

“Finally, after all data had been gathered and 
studied, a “score sheet” was constructed by each 
member of the board for each of the three archi- 
tects and a final decision was reached. As items 

















BLACKFOOT 


ou this score sheet the following may be men- 
tioned: Training, practical experience, artistic 


ability, study of school problems, employment 
of experts by the architect (electrical engineers, 
heating ete.), 
operation with board, cooperation with contract- 
reputa- 


of construction, 


and ventilating engineers, co- 


availability, personality, integrity, 
utility of design, 


perfection of plans and specifications. 


ors, 
tion, economy 


“T believe the above is a scientific method of 
solving the problem of selecting an architect for 
school work. It takes time and 
and work for the members of the 
many midnight sessions, but if it results in giv- 
artistic 


means study 


board and 
ing the community a substantial, and 
the 


all 


members of 
their work 


well-arranged school, will not 
the board feel fully 
and worry ?” 

THE NEW BLACKFOOT TECHNICAL 

SCHOOL. 
Mr. H. N. Thornton, Architect, Idaho Falls, Ida. 

In spite of great disadvantages in carrying out 
building operations during the past year the 
spirit of the citizens and of the school board at 
Blackfoot, Ida., has been interestingly expressed 
in the erection of a new technical school build- 
ing adjoining the city high school. The build- 
ing is the result of the natural increase in school 
population, and of the broadening of the courses 
of study offered in the high school. 

The building has been planned to accommo- 
date the shop and workrooms of the high school 
and to afford space for the development of voca- 
tional and prevocational courses. Incidentally, 
the architect has sought for the greatest possible 
safety against fire and panic, and has kept in 
mind the possible development and growth of the 
vocational department. 

The building is a one-story structure and the 
various departments are conveniently isolated 
units, with separate entrances for each depart- 
ment. The west end is taken up by a large man- 
val training shop, with small adjoining rooms 
for sanding, finishing and lumber storage. By 
a unique the instructor’s office 


repaid for 


arrangement, 
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gives a complete view of 
accessible 
drawing room occupies the 
It is equipped with built-in lockers, 
cupboards and bookcases. 


the front. 
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BLACKFOOT, 


to the smaller rooms. 


department occupies 


ing, with a sewing room, a cooking 
and a dining 
“age the dining room can be used as a cafeteria 
the students. 
there is a standard classroom for 


by 


struction in related subjects. 

A rather interesting feature 
is the large central hall, which is skylighted and 
which has been arranged especially 
bition hall for the products of the several depart 
ments and for general school displays. 
expected that it will also serve for social activi- 


room. 


At 


ties of the students. 


The entire 


building is very plain 
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IDA H. Newton Thornton, Architect,-Idaho Falls, Ida 
the entire shop and is ‘The exterior is faced with buff brick and de- 


A well-lighted 
of 


pends for its architectural effect on careful pro 
The large bay 
drafting room forms an interest- 


central portion portions rather than ornament. 


window of the 


The domestic arts ing central feature and serves to relieve the 

the east end of the build- building from the severe institutional effect so 
laboratory common to school buildings. The interior is fin- 

The arrangement is such ished in plaster, with hardwood trim. Heat and 
ventilation are afforded by means of a modern 


The 


are equipped with the best school-type plumbing 


the building vacuum steam plant. toilet rooms 


academic in 


the rear of separate 
fixtures. 

The building was designed by Newton 
Thornton, of Idaho Falls, valuable 
suggestions for the structure were received from 
Mr. Vincent, the superintendent of schools. The 
public-spirited citizens of Blackfoot consider the 
mark of their 
stimulus for education and democ- 


Mr. H. 


many 


of the building 


and 
as an exhi- 
It is 


building a interest in education 


and a true 


design. racy. 
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cAdministrative Offices in School Buildings 


William Ferdinand Ewing, Director of Business Affairs, 


In responding to the growing demands ot 


modern social life, our schools have become 
highly organized institutions. In the planning 


and construction of large up-to-date school 
buildings we ought to make a scientific study of 
of grounds, of the 
proper arrangement of classrooms, offices and 
other parts of the plant.. We should be able to 


architect in 


the size and orientation 


assist the school securing good 
lighting, satisfactory ventilating and heating 
We ought 
to know the kind and quality of equipment to be 
installed. 

The proper development of the child is the 


and proper sanitary arrangements. 


most important thing in education. This 
thought should be the guiding principle for 


boards of education, superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers and others interested in promot 
ing and extending the ideals of Amer:can edu 
cation. A limited our 
school activities almost exclusively to academic 
studies. Now the school has become the center 
of the child’s world; not merely an intellectual 
one, but a real, physical and social world. 


One of the most important features in the 


generation ago we 


school buildings almost 
That is the administrative 


quarters. The reason for this is that schoo! 


planning of seems 


wholly neglected. 


administrators have failed to study the prob 
lem, leaving it to the architect to assign such 
areas as would best fit into the general plan. 
The result has been poorly arranged and inade 
quate quarters. 

Many years’ experience in private and public 
schools convinees the writer that the enrol] 
ment of the school and size of plant are both 
inereasing. In rural. communities, consolida 
tion of 
organizations is growing. In 


more modern 


cities we are 


five hundred to one thousand children as quite 


ordinary. In 
are individual schools having enrollments vary 


ing from one thousand to three thousand pupils. 


As our schools increase in size, the more com 
plex become the administrative problems. Th 


larger school beildings indicate a tendency to 


ward the centralization of the administrative 


offices. 


For convenience it has seemed best to divide 


this discussion into four parts: 
I. Administrative offices in a small elemen 
tary school. 
Il. Administrative offices in a large eleine. 
tary school. 


numerous small districts into larger, 
coming to look upon schools of 


the cosmopolitan centers there 
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FIG. 3 ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP 


l11. Administrative offices in a medium sized 
or junior high school. 

IV. Administrative offices in a large high 
school. 

Administrative Offices in a Small Elementary 
School. 

Assuming that the small elementary schoo! 
has an enrollment of from one hundred and 
twenty to three hundred children, and estimat 
ing an average of thirty pupils per teacher, we 
shall have from four teachers to ten teachers in 
the school. 
obviously 


The need for careful planning wil! 
increase with the size of the school. 
A study of the literature on school architecture 
shows that much has been written on grounds 
and little on the planning of school buildings 

The following plan is suggested for small 
elementary schools (See figure 2): 

1. Principal’s office. 

2. Teachers’ room. 

) Janitor’s office. 

4. Office for the playground supervisor. 

1. The Principal’s Office. Tn most schoo! 
buildings the principal’s office is located on th 
Unfortu 
most frequent] 


first floor near the main entrance. 
nately for administration, it is 
located 
ground. 


facing the street and not the play 


enough to carry on the work of administration 


without crowding. Since necessity often re 


quires the principal to work in her office after 


school hours and on days when school is not in 


session, ther should be some means of heating 


the of fice independently of thre 
The floor of the office and all other administra 


tive offices should be covered with battloship 
A good Wilton rug will add to the 


comfort and attractiveness of the room. A fine 


linoleum. 


quality of serim curtains may be hung at th: 


windows. 
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It should be well lighted and large 


general plant. 
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FOR LARGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The interior finish should be of good quality 
hard wood; quarter-sawed, antique oak is ex- 
cellent. The furniture should be of the same 
kind and finish as the interior. Sinee the needs 
of the school are constantly changing, portable 
cabinets and sectional bookeases are 
desirable. These are well made and being con- 
structed in units can be inereased or decreased 
according to demand. A teachers’ exchange 
cabinet, containing compartments for all the 
teachers, the janitor and supervisor, should be 
attached to the wall near the entrance to the 
office. At the bottom of the cabinet there 
should be an extra long division for large books, 
maps, ete. (For dimensions of the cabinet see 
figure 1.) 

If there is sufficient wall space on either side 
of the exchange cabinet, one or more bulletin 
boards should be installed. A bulletin boar] 
should be at least two feet by four feet in size. 
It should be faced with a layer of cork. A 
beveled edge, plate glass top for the desk will 
prove a great convenience, for under it schoo’ 
and health regulations, telephone numbers, pro- 


filing 


grams and other items of information most fre- 
quently used can be neatly and carefully kept. 
The wall should be hung with a few good pic- 
tures. 

A door opening from the principal’s office in- 
to a classroom is an advantage, for it provides x 
means to keep some one in touch with the tele- 
phone and office when the principal is engaged 
Adjacent to the office 
there should be a conference and supply room. 


in supervision elsewhere. 


It should be fitted with ample cabinets for keep- 
ing books and supplies that are needed frequent- 
ly. It is a good plan to have cabine's ec'osed 
with glass doors that can be locked. The con- 
ference room should have a door opening into 


the corridor. This would afford easy access for 
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the janitor to deliver supplies and it would 
serve also as an exit for callers. 

The school telephone exchange, master clock 
and public telephone are invariably placed in 
the principal’s office. Provision should be made 
for a lavatory and toilet directly off the office. 

The principal’s room should be made as at- 
tractive as possible, not merely for the satisfac. 
tion of the principal herself, but for the whole- 
some effect it will have on teachers, pupils and 
patrons. 

Space for Teachers and Janitor. 

2. The Teachers’ Room. Every school build- 
ing should provide convenient quarters for the 
teachers when they are not on duty. The size 
of the room will depend upon the number of 
teachers employed in the school building. The 
interior finish, curtains, kind and quality of 
furniture should correspond to that of the prin- 
cipal’s office. The room might serve as a rest 
room and dining room combined. It ought tu 
be furnished with a couch, pillows and blankets 
and,a “first aid” outfit. 

Adjacent to the teachers’ room there should 
be a set of toilets and a lavatory. Opening into 
the room there should be a small kitchen 
equipped with a gas stove, sink, china closet, 
and such cooking utensils as are necessary for 
preparing simple meals. There should be an 
exit from the kitchen direct to the corridor. In 
some schools full-sized steel lockers are placed 
in or near the teachers’ room for use of the 
teachers. 

3. The Janitor’s Quarters. A casual exam- 
ination of the plans of scores of the best, up-to 
date school buildings discloses the fact that al- 
most always the janitors’ quarters are located 
in the basement of the building. Frequently 
they are put in a dark, poorly ventilated place 
near the furnace. If the janitor has an office, 
it is often a portion of the furnace room. Such 
conditions should no longer obtain. The janitor 
ought to have a comfortable office, well lighted, 
properly ventilated and heated. It should be 
equipped with a washstand having both hot and 
cold water connections. In addition there 
should be a full-sized steel locker. If possib!e, 
the office should face the school playground. 


In the primary school the janitor is usually 
the only male employee. His influence among 
the boys often counts for more than that of the 
teacher. If he is kind and sympathetic, he may 
also claim the friendship of the girls. The wise 
and loyal janitor can easily prevent many cases 
of petty discipline from reaching the principal. 

Adjacent to or near the janitor’s office there 
should be a storage and work room. Tools and 
school supplies needed only occasionally may be 
kept here. A good work bench should be pro- 
vided for the room. 

4. An Office for the Playground Supervisor. 
Many cities have established municipal play- 
grounds in connection with the schools. These 
playgrounds are open after school hours until 
five P. M. or later, according to the season of 
the year. They are in charge of a playground 
supervisor, who may be a teacher in the school 
or a regular municipal playground employee. 
If a school is planned for after-school activities, 
it is desirable to have an office for the super- 
visor. 

The office should be located in the basement, 
facing the playground. The interior and furni- 
ture should be similar to that of the janitor’s 
office. Since the playground supervisor needs 
to have easy communication with school officials 
and homes, the office should be connected with 
an outside telephone. 

It should be furnished with a desk and chairs 
and a cabinet for keeping supplies such a; 

balls, bats, nets and mits. In short, the play- 
' ground supervisor’s office ought to be so well 
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furnished that it would be unnecessary to use 
any part of the regular school equipment. 

A portion of the office should be set apart as 
a dressing room. It should be equipped with a 
washstand fitted for both hot and cold water, 
full-sized steel lockers for keeping clothing and 
other valuables, and with a couch, pillows and 
blankets and a “first aid” outfit. 

Administrative Offices in a Large Elementary 
School. 

Practice seems to favor the centralizing of 
administrative offices in large schools. In many 
cities, school buildings are constructed on the 
unit plan, thus providing an easy and satisfac- 
tory means for enlarging the plant, but it is 
usually quite difficult to increase the number 
and size of the administrative offices, hence it 
is desirable to plan them in the beginning for 
the maximum capacity of the school. 

Assuming that the large elementary school 
will have an enrollment of from three hundred 
to fifteen hundred pupils and estimating an 
average of thirty pupils to a teacher, we shall 
have from ten to fifty teachers in the school. 
The need for ample quarters, therefore, is ob- 
vious. The real problem is to determine defin- 
itely what rooms should be included in the ad- 
ministrative suite. For our discussion let us 
include most of those quarters which are not 
directly under the supervision of the class 
teachers. We shall then have the following, 
General Plan (See Figure 3): 

1. A principal’s office. 

2. A teachers’ rest room. 

é A girls’ rest room. 

A library. 

5. A janitor’s office. 

6. An office for the playground supervisor. 
7. A teachers’ lunch room. 

1. The Principal's Office. In the large ele- 
mentary school the principal’s office should be 
spacious enough to accommodate several persons 
at the same time. Frequently the principal 
wishes to call meetings of various groups of 
pupils or teachers or both; these can be held in 
the principal’s office better than elsewhere if 
there is ample room. 

The fixtures, floor covering, filing cabinets 
and bookeases should be of the same kind and 
quality as those in the small elementary school. 
In many of the best planned, large school build- 
ings we find an outer waiting room. The en- 
trance to it is usually from the vestibule or the 
main corridor. It is a great convenience to 
have an outer waiting room where the teachers 
may register their time on arriving at school in 
the morning and leaving again in ths afternoon. 
Figure 3 shows a division between the public 
waiting room or lobby and the secretary’s office. 
The two divisions of this office may well be 
separated by means of-a large, wide counter, at 
one end of which is a gate providing an en- 
trance to the secretary’s desk. The inside of the 
counter should be fitted with shelves and pigeon 
holes for keeping blank forms and office sup 
plies. There should be an easy entrance from 
the secretary’s office to the principal’s. 

This plan shows both lavatory and _ toilet 
directly in the rear of the principal’s private 
office. An exit from the latter office is desirable. 
It is often embarrassing to dismiss parents or 
teachers into the public waiting room. 

Rest Rooms Desirable. 

2. The Teachers’ Rest Room. In order that 
the principal may have an easy means of super- 
vising the teachers’ room, it seems advisable to 
have it located near the main office. General 
practice indicates this, altho in some well ar- 
ranged buildings the teachers’ rest room is 
located on the second floor rather than opposite 
the principal’s office on the first floor. The loca- 
tion of the room will be determined by the con- 
venience it offers the teachers. Figure three 


mo 


It 


shows a teachers’ rest room opening from the 
main entrance and haring an exit to the main 
corridor as well as to the girls’ rest room. The 
teachers’ rest room should be fitted with suitable 
chairs, couches, blankets, pillows and other com- 
forts. Adjacent to the room or opening into it 
there should be a locker room, a set of toilets 
and a lavatory. 

3. The Girls’ Rest Room. The girls’ rest 
room should be provided with toilets, a lavatory 
and a supply room. The rest room should be 
furnished with a table and chairs, couches, pil- 
lows and blankets, and a “first aid” outfit. For 
convenience there ought to be an exit to the 
main corridor. One of the main reasons for 
placing the girls’ rest room adjacent to the 
teachers’ is that the teachers should have pretty 
close supervision over the girls wherever they 
happen to be. 

4. The Inbrary. The up-to-date, large ele- 
mentary school should have a room set apart for 
a library. It should be fitted with bookcases or 
cabinets covered with glass doors. The size of 
the room and the capacity of the cases will de- 
pend largely upon the size and character of the 
school. If it has free textbooks there should be 
ample storage for all incoming books and other 
Figure three shows 
entrances to the library both from the prin 
cipal’s office and from the main corridor. 

The usual pract'eo 
provides an office for the janitor in the bas»- 
ment of the building. If possible it should b> 
so located that there will be easy access to the 


supplies frequently used. 


5. The Janitor’s office. 


furnace roof, to the playground and to the boys’ 
toilets. The office should be placed so it will 
have an abundance of light and good ventila- 
tion. It should be equipped with proper furni- 
ture and a locker for clothing and other valu 
ables. It should have a washstand fitted with 
hot and cold water. If possible, adjacent to the 
janitor’s office there should be a work room 
fitted with a good work bench and adequate 
tools for doing repair work. In many schools 
the janitor is the only person who ean atten] 
to small repairs when they are most needed. 
If the school has a garden, it would be well to 
provide the janitor with garden tools. 
A Room for Playground Supervisor. 

6. An Office for the Playground Supervisor. 
If the school has a playground, a good office 
should be provided for its supervisor. Almost 
none of the plans of elementary schools show 
any provision for this activity, altho many cities 
have established playgrounds in connection with 
the larger elementary schools. The playground 
office should be well lighted and heated. It 
should have linoleum floor covering, with per- 
haps one or two small mats. The office should 
have a table and chairs and a cabinet for keep- 
ing playground supplies. Generally the play- 
ground work is in charge of one of the lady 
teachers. It is quite desirable that she should 
have a place to dress and to keep her personal 
effects when she is attired in playground 
costume. A small dressing room containing a 
couch, blankets, “first aid” outfit, a wash-stand 
and locker would prove a great convenience. 

7. The Teachers’ Lunchroom. Since th: 
teachers’ lunchroom forms a daily meeting 
place for teachers and principal, it seems best 
to include it in the administrative offices. Some 
modern school buildings have provided lunch- 
room and kitchen facilities solely for the use of 
the teachers, tho in many schools the domestic 
science equipment is used by the teachers for 
preparing light lunches. The best plan seems to 
require separate accommodations for teacher: 
and pupils. The location of the lunchroom 
should naturally be determined by the character 
of the building. If there is a high, well venti- 
lated basement and room can be found to locate 
the teachers’ lunchroom and kitchen on the 























sunny side of the building, there is no objection 
to having it placed in the basement. The 
lunchroom should be large enough to accom- 
modate all the teachers and one or two ocea- 
sional visitors. There should be plenty of chairs 
and a good table. The lunchroom should be as 
cosy and homelike as possible. Immediately 
adjoining the lunchroom there should be a 
kitchen fitted with a gas range, china closet. 
sink and such utensils as may be required for 
preparing simple lunches. 

Administrative Offices in a Medium-Sized High 

School. 

In the past, the planning of administrative 
quarters in the medium-sized academic high 
school received more attention than those of 
other school buildings. An explanation for this 
condition may be easily found. For many years 
the city high school was a medium sized organi- 
zation. It was the pride of the city. High 
school principals and high school teachers 
learned the administrative needs of the school 
by years of experience. Furthermore, the high 
school faculty was composed of a comparatively 
small group of men and women. They were well 
acquainted with each other. They were known 
by their pupils. The principal could issue 
orders by “word of mouth” and he could per- 
sonally supervise the work of each teacher and 
of every class. 

All these conditions obtained in the older 
academic type of school. But with the expan 
sion of our high school curriculum and the in 
clusion of many formerly so-called extra-curri- 
cular studies, we are forced to pay more atten 
tion to the planning! of the school and the ad 
ministrative offices. 

Figure five embodies some of the best ideas 
for the medium-sized high school. 
plan involves: 


The general 


1. A general office. 
2. A principal’s office. 


3. A room for men teachers. 

4. A room for women teachers. 

a girls’ rest room. 

1. The General Office. In the medium 


sized high school we frequently find that there 
is an outer office or waiting room adjacent to the 
principal’s office. This seems to be a desirable 
plan, for many of the questions that come to 
the principal’s office can be answered without 
interrupting the constructive work of the prin 
cipal. Figure five shows a large general office 
near the main entrance. Entering the general 
office is a waiting room or public space. It is 
separated from the general office by a large, high 
counter at one end of which is a gate. The 
rear of the counter should be fitted with pigeon 
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Fig 5 


holes and shelves for keeping office appliances, 
blanks, stationery and other equipment. On top 
of the counter under a heavy glass plate there 
may be kept the school program and such other 
frequently used bulletins of information. The 
waiting room has a door to the main corridor 
and one to the main entrance. The general 
office should be equipped with the usual filing 
cabinets, bookcases, desks and chairs. The pub- 
lie telephone, the master clock and the school 
telephone exchange should be installed in the 
general office. Opening into the office is a door 
to the vault and record room. At one side of 
the office is a door to the principal’s office. 
Teachers’ Rooms. 

2. The Principal’s Office. The principal’s 
office is located between the general office and 
the men teachers’ room. There is a passage to 
both the general office and the men teachers’ 
room from the principal’s office, also an en- 
trance from the main corridor to the principal’s 
office. There is a lavatory and toilet opening off 
the principal’s office, also a small cloak room. 
The furniture and equipment of the principal’s 
office will be of good quality, quarter-sawed 
antique oak. The floor should be covered with 
plain battleship linoleum. It will add to the 


attractiveness greatly, if it is covered with a 
good Wilton rug. 

3. The Men Teachers’ Room. The men 
tedchers’ roomhould be furnished with a table 
ayd chairs and provided with enough steel 
lockers so that each teacher would have a full- 
siged locker. Opening off from the room should 
be a toilet and lavatory. 

‘4. The Women Teachers’ Room. Across the 
lobby from the general office should be a women 
teachers’ room. The floor should be covered 
with a good quality of linoleum. It should be 
furnished with chairs, a table and a couch. On 
dhe side of the room there should be a number 
of steel lockers, at least one for each teacher. 
The furnishings for this room should be left 
to the judgment of the women teachers. It 
should be made as cozy and comfortable as pos- 
sible. Opening off the room there should be a 
set of toilets and lavatories. At one side of the 
room there is a door into the girls’ rest room. 

5. The Girls’ Rest Room. The girls’ rest 
room should be furnished with chairs, couches, 
blankets, pillows and a “first aid” outfit. In 
order to give as much privacy as possible it is 
desirable to have a screen between the entrance 
to the room and the main part of it. 
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The problem of providing proper and ade- 
quate facilities for the town of small size with 
little or no normal increase in population be- 
comes a difficult one and too frequently resolves 
itself into adding a few rooms to the old grade 


school on the plea of economy. Belvidere’s high 


school building was conceived with a firm re- 
solve to accomplish something more in keeping 
with the spirit of the times and more fully to 
meet the requirements of the county seat and 
the adjoining rural sections from which many 
of the pupils come, thanks to the development 
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of a comprehensive system of transportation. 

Much opposition was encountered from the 
advocates of a single school plant and from 
those who were opposed to providing facilities 
for out-of-town pupils. All of this opposition 
has disappeared with the completion of the 
building. 

Only by the strictest economy, the most care 
ful utilization of space and simplicity of design 
was it possible to secure those features which 
were considered essential for the school to take 
its proper place in the life and ideals of the 
community. 
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Rasmussen & Wayland, 


The site on the southeast corner of Third and 
Greenwich Streets, is in a delightful residential 
section of the old Delaware River town and is 
within three squares of the railway station and 
With its 


stately trees, it presents a fitting setting for the 


one square west of the town green. 
building and has possibilities of development 
along either street frontage which will undoubt 
edly be availed of when the growing sentiment 
education has developed 


for secondary more 


fully in the rural sections. 
The building is set well up from the street. 


With its basement story practically out of 
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ground, its simple classical entrances, stone 


trimmings, and the soft warm color of brick- 
work it presents a pleasing setting and appear 
ance. 

It is planned on the unit principle so that ex 
tension can be made along either frontage with- 
out in any way interfering or marring any of 
the present construction. The removal of the 


partitions forming teachers’ and _ principal’s 
rooms converts that space into corridor should 
extension be made along the Greenwich Street 
front. 
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Changing Standards of Schoolhouse Ventilation 


Louis W. Rapeer, Ph. D., Federal Board for Vocational Education 


e 

That there is some close relationship between 
the air and health is fairly well proved. 
the relationship is we do not know. Since oxy- 
gen is needed for life and growth, and since 
animals die in closed chambers of carbon 
dioxide, and for a number of other reasons, the 
hypothesis has long been held that the lead- 
ing factor is the chemieal composition of the 
air. Recent raises a 
namely, that the 
principal factor is the physical condition of the 
atmosphere. Under the old hypothesis, the 
principal factors were supposed to be relative 
ymounts of oxygen, carbon dioxide, and volatile 
organic matters. The air as it functions in the 
Jungs in respiration was the center of considera- 
tion. Under the new hypothesis, the principal 
factors seem to be relative movement of the 
air, humidity, and temperature. Attention is 
directed away from the respiratory functions 
and the lungs to ventilation functions and the 
heat- regulating mechanism of the skin. Respir- 
ation is distinguished from ventilation. 


investigation, however, 


new and rival hypothesis, 


In most schools of the land, elementary and 
high, the old theory is still taught to explain 
both respiration and ventilation. And practi 
cally all ventilating systems of the country are 
based on the old hypothesis. In the best sys- 
tems, for example, immense quantities of out 
side air are brought into schools, heated up 
usually to an uncomfortable temperature, by 
means of steam pipes in the fan room, is then 
driven into the classrooms at great velocity, 
and sent out thru ducts thru the roof or stack. 
The common standard is thirty cubic 
feet of “fresh” air per pupil per minute, and 
the velocity is around four-hundred feet a 
A school plant seems to be 


best to heat up 


about 


minute. doing its 
all of the outside atmosphere 
and send it thru the building. The cost in coal 
and labor is enormous. Is the value received 
worth the cost? 

This is 


enormous quantities of outdoor air are brought 


a very expensive system, since such 


in, heated up considerably, sometimes from zero 


temperature, or below, to sixty-five, seventy 
degrees or more, and then forced out thru the 
outlet duct in the roof. 


get as 


The whole plan is to 
with the 
pupils at all times as possible, without creating 
drafts. Drafts are very much feared, and the 
air currents with the fan system are so directed 
as not to blow against the pupils. 


much “fresh” air in contact 


In schools 
without the fan system, and in the ordinary 
home without the hot-air furnace, the air is 
usually almost entirely static, unmoving, and 
the only ventilation, socalled, is the occasional 
introduction of outside air and the movement 
thru cracks about doors and windows. 
Tubercular people living in cities and places 
where the air is supposed to be bad seek situa 
tions where there seems to be “plenty of good 
fresh air.” Certain climatic regions are sup 
posed to be much better than others in this 
respect. ‘here are many factors involved here 
sunlight, food, rest, change, hygiene in living, 
“the will to get well” and excellent physical 
condition, ete., all of which are probably contri- 
buting factors. We do not know which of these 


factors are most 


enfluential, and we have no 
way of isolating them and trying them, one at 
a time, with the omission of the others. The 
Whole problem is bound up with the logical 
fallacy of multiplication of causes. 

In recent years, scientific investigations of 
the relations of the atmosphere to our health 
have been made in several countries, especially 
in England and the United States. One of the 
most noteworthy studies in recent years is that 


What 


of Dr. Hill and others, in the London Hospital, 
as reported in a Bulletin of the Smithsonian 
Institute on the “Relation of the Atmosphere 
to our Health,” and in an article in The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly a few years ago by Hill on 
“Stuffy Other recent investigations 
have been carried on by the New York State 
Ventilation Commission, The International Y. 
M. ©. A. Gymnasium at Springfield, Mass., Dr. 
Bass of the University of 


Rooms.” 


Minnesota, in a 
Minneapolis school, by several individuals in 
private life, and ®y a number of publie and 
private investigators of animal nutrition. 

Dr. Hill built an air-tight room about seven 
or eight feet on a side and put five to seven 
students in it for varying periods of time. He 
then changed one after another of the factors 
which seemed to be most closely related to 
For example, he left the 
man in the chamber for a considerable length 
of time, until the air got so bad in its carbon- 
dioxide content that a match would not burn. 
The men felt discomfort in such an atmosphere 
when it was static and the temperature was 
high with a high percentage of humidity. But 
when any one of these three factors was changed 
in the way of greater movement of the air and 
the use of fans to lower humidity and decrease 
temperature to about 65 to 68 degrees, the men 
experienced relief and comfort. Turning on the 
fan and creating a perceptible air current in 
the chamber, even with the air high in earbon- 
dioxide content, immediately brought relief 
from the discomfort of bad ventilation. 


health and comfort. 


The air was cooled*by passing cold water thru 
a radiator and the humidity could be changed 
at will. The optimum temperature seemed to 
be that indicated above; the optimum humidity 
seemed to be around 50 per cent saturation, and 
the temperature around 67 to 68 degrees. A 
carbon-dioxide content far greater in propor- 
tion than is to be found in the worst ventilated 
room in any school, factory, or home of America 
caused no ill-effeets, seemingly. The determin- 
ing factors seemed to be movement, tempera- 


ture, and humidity, and 


rather than oxygen 
carbon dioxide. 

The ordinary percentage of carbon dioxide in 
the air is about 0.04 per cent. In the worst 
ventilated room it gets as bad as 0.4 of one per 
cent. But to be injurious to health, the pro 
portion of carbon dioxide must rise up to four 
per cent. These men, above mentioned, how 
ever, experienced with comfort, and no seem 
ing ill effects, carbon dioxide content of eigh 
per cent and above. 

When the air conditions were allowed to b° 
come as bad as they could be stood by the men, 
in the two factors mentioned above, especially 
carbon dioxide in excess, the experiment was 
tried of having the men breathe the outside 
fresh air thru tubes in the sides of the air-tight 
room in which they were enclosed. This, how 
ever, failed to give them physical comfort. The 
evil effects of bad ventilation were still suf- 
fered. They were breathing fresh air into their 
lungs and yet were not being ventilated. 

Individuals outside of the box, in the fresh 
air, also tried the experiment of breathing the 
bad air inside the box thru tubes in the sides, 
and, strange to say, they experienced no dis- 
comfort in breathing this “contaminated” air. 
Here, by the logical method of difference, a 
serious question was raised as to what consti- 
tutes ventilation. Is it the air which goes into 
the lungs and provides oxygen to the cells thru 
the blood, or is it something else? Are respira 
tion and ventilation entirely separate matters? 

The something else which seemed to be 
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isolated in this investigation, seemed to be the 
heat-regulating mechanism of the skin. In 
static air, especially when it has a high temper- 
ature and humidity percentage, a capsule-like 
envelop of moisture seems to gather on the sur- 
face of the skin and retard the throwing off of 
heat by the body. Heat prostration tends to 
come on, and the ill effects of the bad ventila 
tion seem thus to come from the disturbance 
of the heat-regulating function of the skin. A 
current of air, to which a man’s body is adapted, 
tends to break up this capsule, hasten evapora- 
tion of perspiration, and keeps the body at a 
normal temperature. Relatively dry air helps 
this process better than moist air, and a low 
temperature, of course, favors the process. 

In brief, Hill’s experiments, which have later 
been largely corroborated and verified, shift the 
attention from the lungs to the skin, and from 
the chemical composition of the air to its phy- 
sical condition. The factors in ventilation then 
seem to become the following: 

1. Relative movement of the air—perceptible 
air currents. 

2. Relative humidity—about half saturation. 

3. Relative temperature—about 68° F, 

4. The condition of the skin—cleanliness 
and free pores. 

5. Relative 
worn. 

6. Relative amount and kind of exercise-— 
physical @xercise being desirable in causing a 
free and rapid circulation of the blood, and 
thus a better radiation of excess heat. 


amount and kind of clothing 


In hygiene, the emphasis shifts to regular 
periods of exercise, bathing, and cleanliness, to 
loose and light clothing, as little as possible, 
especially in the summer and in warm climates, 
and to securing perceptible but not strong 
drafts, suitable temperature, and humidity. 

The standard illustrations of the old ventila 
tion methods’ are of the mouse dying in the 
closed glass jar, the large number of persons 
losing their lives in a single night who were 
shut up in the Black Hole of Caleutta, and the 
ensuing death of a number of people who were 
shut up in the hold of a ship during a storm. 
The physiologists claimed that these people died 
from a lack of oxygen and a surplus of carbon 
dioxide—from air poisoning. The newer phy- 
siologists claim that these people died from 
heat prostration. They say also that it is prac- 
tically impossible to build an ordinary room 
that will contain carbon dioxide in sufficient 
quantities to be injurious, because it passes 
readily thru) most walls with considerable 
rapidity, and that it is practically impossible, 
under ordinary conditions, to lower the oxygen 
content sufficiently to affect comfort or health 
seriously. It is said that the New York Venti- 
lation Commission spent $7,000 in a vain at- 
tempt to build a room that would hold carbon 
dioxide in sufficient quantities to cause dis- 
comfort and poisoning. Certainly the ordinary 
building is free from dangers of having too 
much carbon dioxide or too little oxygen, if 
these latter theories are sound. 

If the chemical composition of the air is of 
relatively little .importance, why is it not pos- 
sible to use the same air over and over again in 
a building? It can be put into motion; its 
temperature can be regulated; its humidity can 
be modified at will; and it can be washed free 
from odors, dust, and poisonous gases. The air 
can be put into motion with a fan system; in 
cold weather the percentages of moisture which 
has been decreased by heat can be raised by pass- 
ing it thru a room filled with fine sprays of 


(Concluded on Page 52) 





ONE AND TWO-STORY SCHOOL BUILDINGS: 
cA COMPARISON OF THEIR COST 


Dwight H. Perkins, F. A. I. A. 


In the article in the American Scuoot Boarp 
Journa of April, 1918, on “One-Story Schools,” i 
it was stated at the outset that such plans were 
first made in response to the demand for econ- 
omy but that development of the type had re- 
vealed advantages sufficient to justify its adop- 
tion even tho no saving in money resulted. 

The question still arises: Can one-story school 
buildings be erected for as little money or less 
money than can the two-story type? This 
article is a contribution to the discussion in 
answer to that question. It disregards better 
lighting, greater safety, and freer control, and 
is confined to a comparison of costs in parallel 
columns. 

Comparative general statistics in these col- 
umns are only given for the purpose of showing 
that the buildings are of practically the same 
capacity and that the expenditures indicated 
would secure the same results in either case, so 
far as available space for education is con- 
cerned. 9 
Plans “A” and “B,” with the tables, were gp Pee oe . a ° 
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were arranged with equal facility in each 
scheme so that consideration of the items listed 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICAL TABLE. 
Plans “A” and “B” of the Elmhurst School. 
7a" 


One Story Plan 


DAMIORS ow ccc ccc cece ese c cence ccscetecceveseescess 150’ x 165’ 
Area covered ........... Speeds obs eb ital a eee ee next 21438 sq. ft. 
HOMIES COMTENES 2.05. cece c cree e ssc ccccesecsvccccesccsess 407256 
@ 22c 

SEE iina's ose POSE csesnsersscoccesicsncrracecscesgestee ey $89596.00 
Goat per CIASSTOOM..... 1... ccc ceccccnrersccsccccccecvess 7466.00 
Cost per Pupil........... A OE OE Cree ree + 250.00 
woliet corridor and stair areaS...............cccenseccess 4110 sq. ft. 
i ME 555% canecadesednetardcocstvevcdeascvecssans 15232 sq. ft. 
Classroom units including Manual Training and Domestic 

ROD ete at Ae sdcs Vuo 4d 66s Ke MONE SEROUS OR SENOS 5 12 
RS, Ca5i.o +, 40d week ke bao R ae Oh ee oe 9 
Cmasity—PUplls .. 1... eee cece rceerereescerseseecacess 360 
ES a aca. o di o's Visiele wars 0 U0 h 0a eee Kae ewe Aa 410 
Gymnasium—stage Size ...... 1... eect cece eeeecenceces 60 x 36 


It will be observed that the unit costs in the Elmhurst case are higher 


“_ 
Two Story Plan 
126’ x 137’ 
15213 sq. ft. 
462776 
@ 2ic 
$97083.00 

8090.00 
270.00 
6600 sq. ft. 
15295 sq. ft. 


12 
9 
360 
410 
60 x 36 
than in the Beloit 


plan. Examination of the plan will reveal the large areas devoted to manual training and 
domestic science purposes—and the stage built to serve as a gymnasium in the Elmhurst Build- 


ing, which accounts for the difference in unit costs. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


All schemes Semi-Fireproof—Upper floors wood construction—stairs and corridors all fireproof. 


Cc 


One Story Type 


EN OE UE os doa 5 Bb 2 'h0. 0 dae ade eee Hee Se bt 200’ 
Se ON oP oe eo rr re) © or ee ate 
Number of Classroom Units 

Ee ls kg Se hw bie eon. PEASE 6 oar oe eee 11 


ee NS Ss Faas dye B 8 oo e's AEP ene Rha ean vee 
Capacity (No. of pupils) 


wk 5 avd aeie ht Aha lh se ea Satake 395 

IE rp eee eee 315 

RR EP ere ee eres. ees oe ee 710 
Cost— 

First Section ....... haw aeewe ke ed weeks eee mene bs $ 58102.00 

Si ee oe ee ek opiss 38121.00 

I eS hae nh ald ing d acdiord Ws pase RY 008 Ole wa be 110983.00 
Cost—Per Classroom Unit 

NN I ce Ds goats 5 ag Ui wislaew sd ble ee ce eae ces 5282.00 

i SoG iran sw Wop dope and Cone dee ewe aes whl 7554.00 
Cost Per Pupil 

ee. oe eel less hick thee alice WEES ob eed ao 147.00 

i De fii. bine behing cha gals edie au nd wk We pales 167.00 

EE TV CTE CRETE TET TEER oe ree 156.00 
Cubic Contents and Rate- 

I, is o's 6 F545 ass 5403 oo as Ow Rae TRE Ot Cee 264162 @ 22c 

fs etd a8 en's 004 oie ChE +0 TR OS dee bods be 178432 @ 22c 

Assembly Hall 
75700 @ 18c 

Assembly Hall and Gymnasium Sizes.................00. 60x50—3000 sq. ft. 
Assembly Hall Seats...................- Wie €éseb0 04 425 
ES See eee ere eT ee ee ere 1368 sq. ft. 


Area Available for Educational Use.. 


Py ee mere ae 17774 sq. ft. 
Corridor—Toilet and Stair Areas— 


EOS ss abo df aaa 0's 2 12 KE SOEs Kee Be 2762 

IL : « o 9..ts v's ws vO aid © ode anne bose SLAs 2712 
Wardrobe Areas 

A. 5 cave ys cgeedp ind ba eeebacngtbiseaeeces 624 

I ne ns ew ivgs do oid a6 Rath 04.02 6 DLS Ss axa Saban 441 
Outside Wall Areas 

i re dias bo 0.k Kai dte'esk aed 60d o's burs bee ALL 18750 

ss ards so ok kp) 6 006s bbe pecan deen ines 10600 
ne coos babe addad peut awawek oe 2x250’x211’ 
ee en ee 25:0” 


Too close to street 
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Two Story Type 
with single story 
for Assembly Hall 
135’ 
156’ 


10 
8 


350 
360 
710 


$ 67357.00 
48552.00 
115909.00 


6735.00 
6069.00 


192.00 
135.00 
163.00 


306170 @ 22c 
262446 @ 18%c 


60x50—3000 sq. ft. 
425 
570 sq. ft. 
17403 sq. ft. 


5880 
1920 sq. ft. 


504 
504 


21040 
16760 sq. ft. 
2x250’x222’ 
57:0” 
Proper distance 
from street 


PLAN C. STUDY OF ONE-STORY SCHOOLHOUSE FOR BELOIT, WIS. 
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a Flaw 


PLAN D. STUDY FOR ONE-STORY SCHOOLHOUSE 
FOR BELOIT, WIS. 

into the problem and was an element, outside of 

the tables, which was considered. 

In each of these cases, nothing was taken for 
granted; instead of specific and complete orig- 
inal study was required which should be related 
to the particular conditions of the problem be- 
fore these boards. There was no dependence 
upon previous experience in other cities. 

A study of the tables will reveal the fact that 
the educational areas secured were almost iden- 
tical in the one- and two-story types in each 
city. 

“QO” and “D” are each planned to be built in 
two sections, the first being indicated by solid 
wall lines, the second portion by double wall 
lines. The desire in this case, to build at dif- 
ferent periods, did not affect the one- or two- 
story question; each could embody that idea 
without waste or future inconvenience. 

It will be observed that in each case, the rela- 
tive difference in cost was not great enough to 
constitute in itself the determining factor in 
the decision, but that instead it became evident 
as a result of these studies that the boards in 
each case were free to choose the arrangement 
best adapted to the health, safety, and educa- 
tion of the children entrusted to their care. 


Des Moines, Ia. The school bonds in the 
amount of $500,000 for the erection of two high 
schools, have been sold at a premium of $12,760. 
There were eight competing firms represented at 
the sale. 

Hillsboro, lll. A visiting nurse is to be em- 
ployed to assist the school and health authorities 

Andalusia, Ala. A school nurse has been em- 
ployed to assist the school and health authorities 
in the care of the children’s health. 

Aurora, E. 8., Ill. A school nurse has been 
employed. 
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JEFFERSON 


SCHOOL, SHEBOYGAN, 


WIS. Rudolph R. Jahn, Archt., 


Recent Additions to Sheboygan Schools 


A few years ago the city of Sheboygan, Wis., 
was confronted with the problem of relieving the 
of the schools. A careful 
study revealed the fact that the existing build 


crowded condition 
ings are well located near the centers of popula- 
tion in the respective wards, and are within 
reasonable walking distance of all the homes. 
In addition it was found that the buildings are 
in fair physical condition and entirely useful. 
After consideration of all the educational and 
economic factors involved; it was finally decided 
to add to the present buildings and Mr. Rudolph 
R. Jahn was employed to undertake the work of 
planning the additions and of supervising the 
construction and remodeling. 

Thus far, three schools have been enlarged, 
with splendid results. The first school was the 
Jefferson, to which additions were completed in 
the fall of 1916, at a total cost of $34,955, or 
‘12.8 cents per cubie foot. The addition to the 
U. S. Grant School was completed in February, 
1918, at a total cost of $55,775, or 14.2 cents per 
eubie foot. The largest addition of the three, 
the Longfellow School, has just been completed, 
entailing an expenditure of approximately $94, 
000, or 19.1 cents per cubic foot. The cost of 
this latest and largest addition is somewhat 
higher in comparison with the other additions, 
but this was partly due to the high cost of 
materials and labor prevailing last year. 

By comparing the cubic foot costs of the dif- 
ferent additions it will be seen that each one is 
somewhat higher in percentage than the pre 
vious one. In the case of the Jefferson School, 
the first cost was limited to a fixed sum, which 
was the important consideration in the work. 


However, the architect succeeded in embodying 


in this building a great deal of modern and 
sanitary school equipment and it will be seen 
that the cost per cubic foot was very low. In 


the addition to the U. S. Grant School, first 
cost was not given so much consideration and, 
therefore, more modern and up-to-date school 
equipment was embodied in the erection of the 
This fact and the pitched roof con- 
struction are the reasons for the higher cubic 


building. 


foot cost of this building. 

In the case of the Longfellow School, it was 
the foregone conclusion that a school was an 
absolute necessity in that locality. The only 
question was to erect a building that was com 
plete, modern and up-to-date in every respect. 
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Sheboygan, Wis 


The first cost was not taken into consideration. 
In this school can be seen 
be 


members 


an example of what 
when the 


committee 


can accomplished school board 
the of the 
common council work in harmony and with only 
view—to the best that 
The of the school 
board and the building committee of the council 
spent many hours in consultation with the archi- 


tect in regard to arrangement, etc., and the re- 


and building 


one object in obtain 


money can buy. members 


sult was a building of plain and pleasing design, 


modern and complete in every detail. In fact, 


the school is considered one of the best and 
most modern in the state of Wisconsin. 
The Jefferson School. 
In the Jefferson School the architect was 


called upon to add to a building which was well 
balaneed architecturally. Its main features were 
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wings which wer exactly alike. In order to New Avo: rien oe OLo Bunowe _— New Apprrion 4 
retain this balanced appearance, it was decided <==) P 
tu leave the old building as the central unit and — = Hf . 
to add at the opposite ends. A pitched roof to aan ly a 
‘or he old building was ranted : 1 | | 8] 
conform to the old building was not wanted and ‘ 5 ie 
: , ‘ : CLAss Koom K || OFFice || K ] Crass Room CLass Room 
therefore the additions were designed with flat 4 ~ 6 | F) seta naar 
roofs. The general detail of the new sections = Sil Is 
, , . : i= >|} 
was made to conform as much as possible with be + Jt @|= L r 
> —9900;- a — sdo0- 


that of the old building and the same material: 


were used, namely, cream colored Sheboygan 
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brick and Bedford stone trimmings. The new na i CORRIDOR 
additions provide SIX classrooms, a large kinder ec an J 
earten, additional toilet facilities and manual ie —o—ceten OP § Tale c——B8oo0l—_A— c 
training and domestic science rooms. ‘ § ¢ || : 
The large kindergarten which is on the first [ 8 a al CLass Room 4 Fy _ —— 
Hoor of the west addition is intended to be used " 7 : sal om |: 25'0'« 328'0" 
also as an assembls hall in case of entertain- " S a 4% 
i ments. The room is provided with two ample Pa ie 
cupboards for supplies and has a wardrobe ad W, == 2 
joining it. There are two exits in this addi- 
tion, one leading to the north and intended for ? -FI RST -FLOOR -PLAN - 
the’ pupils of the second floor, and one to the JEFFERSON- SCHOOL. - SHEBOYGAN -Wis.- 
south intended for the first floor pupils only. “RUDOLPH R:UAHIN-ARCHITECT -SHEBOYOAN- Wid. 
The east addition provides on the first floor two 
standard classrooms, with adjoining wardrobes. (at at arr yz — Pm per set _ 
Kach classroom is provided with bookcases and 1) Er. i s 
a teacher's closet. ‘This addition also attords ee | g 88 “ Ps hs a © ri co lies 
two exits, one of which contains the main stair ee | z | G i . . 23'o".ae'o" 
ways and is intended for the second-tloor pupils, 280.886 * | Si = $ 
and one to the south to be used by th occupants 1900; 24 ite) _ It ———— 
ot the first floor. 
The second oor of each addition has two CORRIDOR H 
classrooms similar to those on the first floor in 
arrangement and equipment, Large toilets are ao Sadoal 2. 
also provided on this floor. c 
Stairways from the vestibules of the north 
and east eutrances lead to the well-lighted base || CLAss Room L8Biciass Room 
ment where the manual training room and 3 £ 25'o'» 32'0° 
domestic scieuce rooms are located. The boiler kK, 9 
room is located in the basement of the old iin an 
building and an additional boiler was merely Ae 
added to the equipment. A 
The building is of ordinary construction, Pepe crnty FLOOR -PLAN - 
me - JEFFERSON - SCHOOL - SHEBOYGAN: WIS.- 
on. | wood joist supported by brick bearing walls. Pause Rudeeal-didaedeae tenet 
hat | The roofs of the new addition are covered with 
ard five-ply tar and gravel roofing. The toilet rooms 
the and entrances have terrazzo floors and sanitary : email ~ -- Ou Buitpine J 
nly base. The balance of the building has maple x ae d| —— aeaTeT a 
hat floors, with the exception of the basement cor . , i] 
00! ridor which is of cement. The doors and trim an NDERGAR-TED : Cones eocee fi 
cil are of yellow pine, the stairways, are also of TOLL Ye 5 = | 
hi- yellow pine, except the treads, which are of SL Lo Lar = . 
1 os maple. dite, 4 —— =) 
en, The building is heated by steam with direct ' as 
ict, and indirect radiation, controlled by automatic i 
ind temperature regulators placed in all rooms. A 






gravity ventilation system is used. The indirect noe (ane. 








. 30'6, 78'6 
radiation is placed in the indirect chambers in FA 18°6 Ceiling 
vas the basement, directly below the brick flues oa 
ell leading to the several rooms. The indirect . rie i a 
ere | chambers are connected with fresh air rooms, —— Li woreiiow-Seoenr Giammovined Wis 


fj . : . : ; Rupoten-R: J, e " 
nd air for which is supplied thru basement win a 
dows. The foul air is removed from the rooms 


thru brick vent flues, which run up to the attic 





and are there connected by galvanized pipes, to 






the ventilators located on the roof. oe 


e54.3'6 


The plumbing is of the best thruout the build 
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ing and includes sanitary drinking fountains in “ 5 GiRLs Towe7 
the corridor of each floor. All sinks and lava- oe ts 
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tories are supplied with hot and cold water. The 





























girls’ toilet on the seeond floor has a separate WARDROBE | TO Recall Pee eens | 47 
; ; WARD ORE. WArprdnr 
compartment for the use of the teachers. All 
classrooms are equipped with natural slate Ra dioteatnane is ti Rn >: 
| ls kk] ae CLASS Roor Poort aeta?. an Soak A | CLASS Room 
HACK wards. 2a'4". Be sO. F3's 25'0"s #8'0 — wa 
Roor 1 eae ba = - 
The U. S. Grant School. ge 
T! | u.8.q , bow -- - ee tee ee + oh eee Ea ee — 
1e general design of the U. S. Grant School — 
and its location on the lot caused the addition OECOND -FLOOR-PLAN 
; A . LONG ELLOW -SCHOOL- SHEBOVGAN -Wis 
to this building to be erected entirely at one end Ruponen-R: JAHN-ARcHITECT ea 


of the old building. The photograph shows that addition. ‘Ihe walls up to the tops of the base- On the first, tloor of the addition is located a 
the addition is designed to harmonize completely ment windows ure Indiana limestone, rock-faced large, well lighted and pleasant kindergarten, 
with the old building. The same materials as ashlar, and above this are cream-colored brick with its adjoining wardrobe and stage. The 
those in the old building were used for the new with redstone trim. room is intended to be used not only for kinder- 
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LONGFELLOW SCHOOL, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Rudolph R. Jahn, Sheboygan, Wis 





entertain- 
are three 


purposes but also for school 
Across the corridor 
classrooms, fitted with a wardrobe 
bookeases. Two exits are located in the addi 
tion and two stairways leading to the second 
Hoor. 

Directly above the 
floor there is a large classroom which is used as 
a study hall by the pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades. This room is provided with book- 
eases and two ample wardrobes. The princi- 
pal’s office, a library and a recitation room are 
located on the opposite side of the corridor. 
There is here also a standard classroom with 
wardrobe. A girls’ toilet has been provided in 
the old building and the boys’ toilet has been 
built in the addition. A separate compartment 
for the use of the teachers is provided in the 
girls’ toilet. The two stairways in the addition 
lead from the first floor to the attic which is to 
be fitted up as a gymnasium for the pupils. 
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Stairways from the vestibules of the entrances 
and also one stairway on outside of building, 
lead to the basement where the manual training 
room, domestic science rooms and additiona! 
toilet rooms are located. The boiler room in 
this instance is alse located in the old building 
and an additional boiler was added to that 
already in place. 

The building is of ordinary 
wood joist supported by brick bearing walls. 
The roof is covered with asbestos shingles. The 
floors and interior trim is similar in material 
and character to that of the Jefferson School. 

The building is heated by direct and indirect 
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steam radiation, controlled by automatic tem- 
perature regulators. A gravity ventilation sys- 
tem is installed and is supplemented in the mat- 
ter of exhaust of foul air by an electrically 
_driven fan to be used on hot and sultry days. 


Fresh air is supplied to the classrooms thru 
brick flues leading up from fresh air chambers 
in the basement. The fresh air rooms are sup- 
plied with radiation and derive their air supply 
thru specially constructed basement windows. 


The foul air is removed from the rooms thru 
brick flues which run up to the attic and are 
there brought together by means of galvanized 
pipes to a ventilator located on the roof. The 
plumbing is similar in character and quality to 
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that in the Jefferson School. The building is 
lighted with electricity and completely equipped 
with a bell system. 

The Longfellow School. 

The addition to the Longtellow School is prac 
tically an independent building and was planned 
and constructed as such, with the exception oi 
the corridor as a connecting link. Fire doors 
are placed in this corridor where the new build 
so that the two can be sepa 


While it is hazardous to make 


ing joins the old, 
rated completely. 
a prediction, a glance at the plan will show how 
eusily it will be possible to raze the old building 
at some future day and to erect a new section in 
its place, conforming in style and general char 
acter to the present addition. . 

The building as a whole is interesting in that 
it affords not only a complete elementary school 
plant but also includes facilities which make it 
a civic and social center. For the latter pur- 
pose, a library has been provided in a space 
between the new and old buildings and the new 
structure contains a large gymnasium suitable 
for auditorium uses. 

Aside from the fact that materials 
have been used, no attempt has been made to 
harmonize the design of the new building with 
that of the old. The faced with 
cream-colored _ brick, with Bedford 
stone, with the exception of the library which 


similar 


exterior is 
trimmed 


has terra cotta panels over the windows and red- 
stone trim. 

The library and gymnasium floor are at the 
grade level, thus making it possible to, use these 
rooms for evening gatherings without interfer- 
ing with other parts of the school. Convenient 
access is had from these rooms to the boys’ and 
girls’ shower rooms and toilet rooms which are 
located in the The ceiling of the 
gymnasium extends up to the second floor, giv- 


basement. 


ing a total ceiling height of nearly nineteen 
feet. Balconies overlooking the gymnasium are 
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located above each of the west entrances. 
electric 
partly concealed between the ceiling joist and 
are of the Bee-Hive reflector type, with brass 
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Rudolph R. Jahn, Architect, Sheboygan, Wis 
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The 


gymnasium are 


rings concealing the outer portion of the re- 
flector. 
The library has a ceiling height of eleven feet 
and is built as part of the connecting link to 
(Concluded on Page 79) 


light fixtures in the 








One Phase of the Schoolhouse Problem in Pennsylvania 


HuBert C. Eicher, Assistant Secretary, Pennsylvania State Board of Education. 


Since the entrance of America into the war 
two years ago many of the 2586 school boards 
of Pennsylvania have experienced unusual diffi- 
culty in providing housing accommodations for 
the boys and girls of school age. Adequate 
school housing, especially in rural and semi- 
rural districts, has been a problem for many 
years, but the building restrictions made neces- 
sary during the period of the war imposed a 
still more difficult task upon many districts 
particularly those where the student body 
growth is steady and permanent and where an 
abnormal growth was caused by a transfer or an 
establishment of new industries which contri- 
buted directly to war interests and activities. 


In order to meet the emergency some board: 
reverted to the erection of portable and the most 
temporary structures and even to the renting of 
second floor storerooms. They invested all of 
the available funds in a housing which is al- 
ready inadequate and soon to be abandoned on 
account of depreciation caused by cheap and 
faulty construction and a light and poorly de- 
vised framework. These temporary quarters 
serve only for the immediate present and do not 
offer an ultimate solution to the school housing 
problem. 


And not only during the war emergency have 
boards made this a practice but for several years 
prior to the war-conservation rulings many dis- 
tricts, especially rural, have provided only the 
most temporary types of structures when emer- 
gency demanded increased accommodations 
As a result we find the school buildings in these 
localities in a deplorable condition and the dis- 
trict without sufficient funds to replace them. 

In almost every county of the State the port- 
able and temporary building is in use and while 
it serves its purpose—immediate and temporary 
relief of congested conditions—in some local- 
ities, it does not solve the financial problem 
which is now facing many school directors who 
say they see no solution to the pressing situa- 
tion. Actual survey made by the State Boar 
of Edueation reveals the fact that in rural dis- 
tricts where little or no local supervision of the 
erection of portable and temporary schoolhouses 
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Diagram 1. Isometric Drawing Showing Interior 
Construction of Convertible Schoolhouse. 


is provided, the life of the building does not 
justify the investment. 

So urgent and pressing has been this phase of 
the schoolhouse problem in Pennsylvania that 
two years ago a survey of the situation was be 
gun, under the direction of Dr. J. George Becht, 
executive secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and as a result the State Board of Edu- 
eation has produced a Convertible Type of 
Schoolhouse which is solving the problem in 
districts where it has been adopted. The plan 
is flexible, provides for small or large accom- 
modations commensurate with the needs of the 
district, and its erection is feasible in any local- 
ity. The statement that it is the most economi 
eal type of complete schoolhouse is fully justi 



























fied when it is learned that in August, 1918, 
when building material and labor prices were at 
their maximum, a contract was awarded by a 
Pennsylvania school board for the erection of 
a six-room building from the plan at a cost of 
$1,495 per classroom. 

The district awarding the contract had lost 
the former building by fire and had less than 
$9,000 available for replacing the burned struce- 
ture. The Convertible Type was the only satis- 
factory solution to the problem in this district. 

In this and other districts where the Convert- 
ible Type of new structure has been completed, 
the plan is operating most satisfactorily; it pro- 
vides adequate school accommodations and in- 
sures modern school facilities for many years. 
The conversion from the original or Convertible 
Type to the permanent structure can be effected 
without alteration-expense, and can be carried 
out at such times and intervals as conditions 
and local school finances warrant. 

The following is a brief description of the 
new type of building and the diagrams include 
the six-room schoolhouse referred to above. 


The Convertible Type of schoolhouse is not a 
portable or temporary structure. A study of 
Diagram 1 will show that a permanent frame- 
work is provided thruout, 2” x 6” studs being 
used, centered and braced in accordance with 
standard building construction. This standard 
framework, placed on good heavy sills, insures 
permanency of construction and provides the 
basis on which to build for the future. The 
portable structure does not provide a framework 
of standard construction. 
which is 
provided another essential factor which has en- 
tered into the new design is standardization. 
This means economy. 


Besides the permanent framework 


Before plans were formu- 
lated a.survey of standard planing mill products 
was made and only rough and finished materials 
which found in standard 
stock have been specified on the p'ans. 


are most generally 


Diagram 2 shows a section of concrete or 
If the finances of the school 


district prohibit the placing of a stone or con- 


stone foundation. 
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Diagram 2. 


Croas Section of Construction, Convertible 


Type of School Building 
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DIAGRAM 3. FRONT ELEVATION AND SECTION OF BUILDING WITH 


erete foundation when the convertible building 
is erected, cedar, locust or other available posts, 
well sunk, may be substituted. These will serve 
indefinitely. If, however, the board elects to 
build the permanent foundation when the erec- 
tion of the convertible is begun and the inten- 
tion of the school board is to finish the exterior 
of the building in brick veneer at some future 
time, a six-inch projection should be allowed on 
all foundation walls. Otherwise the projection 
will not be necessary. 


The rubberoid, asbestos shingles or other com 
position roof employed on the Convertible Type 
will serve for many years. The plan provides 
a construction for a slate roof, ultimately, with- 
out change or alteration-cost. Diagram 1 shows 
the framework and size of material used in the 
roof construction. The elimination of change 
and alteration-cost is a special feature of the 
plan which has been worked out on both the 
exterior and interior. Alteration-cost on addi- 
tions to existing schoolhouses cost approximate 
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ly, one-fourth of Pennsylvania’s total school 
building investment for the year 1916-17 which 
amounted to $10,000,000. This practice is a 
needless and unwarranted waste and should be 
eliminated. The design of construction in the 
Convertible Type eliminates this wasteful prac- 
tice. 

Where maximum economy is necessary the 
flat roof will reduce the cost of the building 
and will not in any way interefere with the 
building proper or future expansion. The 
standard high roof design, however, adds much 
to the appearance of the schoolhouse and should 
not be replaced by the flat roof except in dis- 
tricts where the topography of the school site 
necessitates a plan which will accommodate a 
second-story future addition. For all one-story 
buildings, especially frame _ structures, the 
standard roof is reeommended. 

Elevation and section of building with flat 
roof shown in Diagrams 3 and 4. 


On the interior of the building lath and 


FLAT ROOF. Diagram 4. 

plaster is not used in the Convertible Type. A 
good quality of composition board is placed 
directly on the studs and rafters and, being 
reinforced and double stripped, the lining pro- 
vides a most satisfactory, durable and economi- 
eal interior finish. 

It is not necessary in a general description 
of this kind to state the details of plan and 
construction of the new type of building, all 
of which have been worked out on the detail 
blue prints for use in erection. Diagrams 5 
and 6, however, describe further the plan and 
also afford a comparison of the construction 
work and finish employed in the Convertible 
and the final structure. 

Diagrams 7, 8, 9, 10, (see P. 47) and 12 show 
various units of the Convertible Type. All these 
have been laid out on the projected plan thereby 
providing accommodations for future additions 
without involving alteration-cost. This is a 
very essential factor in all schoolhouse design, 
but as yet it is not generally appreciated and 
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TWO ROOM BUILDING WITH PLANS FOR INTERMEDIATE DEVELOPMENT UP TO EIGHT ROOMS. 
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carried out in practice by school officials and 
architects. Furthermore, all plans provide for 
modern school accommodations, wardrobes, in- 
side chemical toilets, Room 
Ventilating Heaters are shown on all plans, 
but are approved for a limited time orily in the 
larger buildings. The emergency approval for 
the installation of Room Ventilating Heaters in 
buildings of multiple units was granted during 
the period of the war and will be withdrawn 
just as soon as prices on sheet metal work and 


vestibule, ete. 


furnace systems are readjusted. 

The close relationship which the present labor 
and material situation bears to the schoolhouse 
problem warrants a brief statement of existing 
conditions and further justifies the erection of 
the Convertible Type in preference to the more 
expensive structures. 

Master builders in all lines of construction 
work have stated that a high labor-cost will like- 
ly prevail thruout the year. Carpenters are 
demanding one dollar an hour and sheet meta) 
workers have made a similar demand. From 
May first and continuing for one year brick 
layers have agreed upon an hour-wage-rate of 
A rate of 80 cents an hour has 
been granted plasterers; other departments df 
skilled labor are making demands commensurate 
with those above stated. 


87% cents. 
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It is a well known fact that labor is the chief 


factor in the cost of production. I'rom the 
prices of labor which have been already estab 
lished and 


months hence and considering the 


which are to prevail for several 
statement 
which the manufacturers from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi are making, viz.: “Union labor 
is a unit in standing for a retention of war 
time wages and thus far there has been no 
reduction, and none is contemplated by manu 
cannot immediate 


facturers’’—we expect an 


drop in wage rates. This must come gradually. 
The most optimistic among those directly 
affected by this abnormal condition advance the 
idea that the closing of the war industries and 
the return of the soldier to civilian life will 
force a lower wage-scale. Eventually we can 
expect this, but those who are in close touch 
with producers and manufacturers who have 
studied the situation very carefully are con 
vinced that no immediate change is likely t» 


be effected. 


men from the army we 


Regardless of the steady return o! 
find the supply and 
demand for labor in many places about equal, 
this being effected by a reopening of the in 
dustries which were listed as non-essential and 
closed for the period of the war. 
shipyard officials say that thousands of laborers 


Furthermore, 


can be employed just as soon as leaders are 
available. 

In view of these extraordinary and unsettled 
conditions and with no indications of a marked 
reduction in general building costs, boards of 
school directors, on whom imperative necessity 
demands additional classroom accommodations, 
should follow the example of those who have 
adopted and are now using the Convertible 
Type of schoolhouse and who appreciate the 
advantages accruing.therefrom. The conversion 
to the permanent structure can be made several 
years hence at such time when the materials 
and labor entering therein will involve an econ- 
omie expenditure rather than the unwise outlay 
which would be required at the present time. 
This action on the part of school directors will 
effect 


school districts of Pennsylvania. 


a savings of thousands of dollars to the 


The situation demands the immediate atten- 
tion and careful consideration of every director 
affected by this almost universal school hous 
ing condition. 


LaSalle, Ill. The school year has been ex 
tended one month in order that teachers and 
pupils may make up time lost during the influ 
enza epidemic. Teachers are to receive full pay 
for the time the schools are in session. 
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Diagram 1Va Original Building to be Enlarged to 8 Rooms 


UNILATERAL AND BILATERAL 
SCHOOL LIGHTING 


Albert Gehring, Cleveland, O. 


The question as to the relative advantages of 
unilateral and bilateral lighting for schoolrooms 
is one which has been discussed for many years. 
The truth seems to be that there is no simple 
solution to this question, that the advantage: 
are not all on one side, and that neither systen. 
ean be pronounced right or wrong absolutely 
and under all circumstances. Unilateral I ght 
ing (from the left of the pupil) undoubtedly has 
the advantage in the quality of light afforded, 
but bilateral (left and rear) is superior in the 
quantity. There is no doubt that the proper 
source of light is that from the left, as this is 
the only direction in which there will be no 
interference from the body and hand of the 
pupil. Light rear will 
shadows thrown on the desk by the pupil’s body. 
Light 
owing to the hand in writing. 


from the result in 


from the right will produce shadows 
Light from the 
front, on the other hand, is trying on the eyes, 
which are constantly exposed to the glare of the 
sky. 

There is a difficulty, 
enough light from the left side alone, and in 
order to this end conditions 
must be observed. It will be necessary, in the 
first place, to utilize the greater part of the 
wall for window purposes, with only a moderate 


however, in securing 


achieve certain 


amount of space between the individual win- 
dows; and the windows must reach well up to 
ward the ceiling. 
important, as the light for the inner portions of 
the room is from the higher 


sections of the openings. But even under these 


The latter point is especially 


derived mainly 
conditions the rooms must not be too de p, or 
it will still be impossible to obtain sufficient 
light for the regions in question. Twenty-three 
feet has been adopted in Cleveland as a proper 
width. 

Placing Windows. 

Where these conditions are not met and it is 
deemed advisable to add some windows in the 
rear of the rooms, care must still be taken in 
the case of every room to have the longer axis 
and greater left. 
This is necessary, not only on account of the 


number of windows to the 


better light thus secured, but also because the 
width of the rooms, on which the lighting of 
the inner rows depends, is kept within reason- 
able limits. If a corner room has five windows 
to the left and four in the rear, architectural 
symmetry will natural to match this 
room, at the next corner, with one in which the 


make it 


conditions are reversed and there are o ily four 
windows to the left and five in the rear. This 
ean be avoided, however, by a proper arrange- 
ment of cloak rooms, and the longer axis can in 
every instance be with the 


made to coincide 


lateral walls of the room. 

There are certain incidental advantages to 
both the unilateral and bilateral systems, which 
it may be 


bilateral 


well to enumerate. In the ease of 
lighting the rooms are more cheerful 
and friendly, those with light on a single side 
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Eight Room Building with Sloping Roof, 


restricted and_ prison-like 
Furthermore, where window venti- 


something 


about them. 


having 


lation is used—and this is the case everywhere 
in mild weather—it can be managed more easily, 
and with a better avoidance of drafts, if there 
are two sides of the room to utilize rather than 


one. 


A Special Advantage of Unilateral Lighting. 

Unilateral lighting has an advantage in the 
fact that it is less trying on the eyes of the 
teacher, who is otherwise obliged to face the 
light from the rear windows. But there are 
several other weighty advantages from a struc- 
tural point of view, important especially in big 
cities. Here the necessity constantly arises of 
providing annexes for existing buildings, which 
fact must naturally be held in mind already in 
Now, 


where bilateral lighting is used it will be impos- 


the planning of the original structures. 


sible to join the annex directly to the old part, 
as some of the windows would thereby be lost. 
The only feasible plan will be to locate it suffi 
ciently far off so that it will not interfere with 
the lighting of the other part, and connect it 
with the latter by passage-way. 
This means added expense for the passage, addi- 
tional land for the space between the buildings 
(which is but ill adapted for playground pur- 
poses), and the general inconvenience of a sepa- 
ration of buildings. In the case of unilateral 
lighting all this can be avoided. 


means of a 


The annex can 
be joined directly to the original building, with- 
out any of the disadvantages enumerated. 

A similar advantage accrues from the*saving 
of ground space necessary for protection from 
the darkening effect of neighboring structures. 
With bilateral lighting there will generally be 
The lot must 
therefore be large enough in every direction to 


window exposure on all sides. 
guard against light obstruction, not only from 
actually adjoining buildings, butealso from those 
that may possibly be erected in the future. This 
With 


is necessary to 


means considerable space on all sides. 
unilateral lighting, however, it 
have space only in the rear. The rooms being 
so arranged that the windows are toward the 


front ‘and rear, the front will be protected by 

















(Enlarged from Four Rooms) 


the street, the rear by the schoolyard, while the 
sides—without windows—can approach as ner 
to the lot lines as other consideratioas will al- 
low. 

Our general result will then be in favor of 
the unilateral system. We grant certain ad- 
vantages to the bilateral plan, notably in co1- 
nection with ventilation. And we realize that 
certain conditions must be observed if the uni- 
lateral scheme is to be successful. But these 
conditions being met, there are so many advant- 
ages to the system, both of an essential and an 
incidental nature, that we are justified in pro- 
nouncing it the better of the two. 


A bill has been introduced in the Delaware 
Senate extending the age of compulsory school 
attendance from 14 to 16 years. ‘he bill makes 
minor changes in the compulsory law. 

Night schools for the education of those be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21, Who cannot read or 
write the knglish language, are provided in a 
bill recently introduced in the South Dakota 
legislature. The law provides for compulsory 
attendance of all persons placed in this class. 

A bill has been introduced in the New York 
State Legislature providing for the amendment 
of the city charter to permit the election of school 
board members of the city of Buffalo by popular 
vote instead of appointment. The bill seexs to 


.make the school board directly responsible to the 


voters, with election by the people, and power to 
make the school budget and to levy the taxes for 
school support. 

‘The state of Arkansas will shortly change its 
form of school organization for counties. A law 
has been passed organizing county boards of edu- 
cation to have general supervision of educational 
afiairs, and to elect county superintendents of 
schools. ‘Lhe bill removes the superintendency 
from the influence of politics. 

The thirtieth legislative assembly of Oregon, 
at its last session, passed a number of educational 
bills, five of which are considered highly im- 
portant by the school authorities of the state. 
These laws provide for the following innovations 
and improvements in school conditions: Accept- 
ance of the Smith-Hughes act for vocational edu- 
cation; establishment of part-time schools; mini- 
mum salaries of $75 a month for teachers; mini- 
mum fund of $620 for school districts; raising of 
the per capita tax for elementary schools from 
$8 to $10, and an act providing that the high 
school tuition law shall be effective in all counties 
except those having central county high schools. 
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TWO RURAL SCHOOLHOUSES. 


During the past two decades rural school- 
house of the one- and two-room type have de- 
veloped along lines providing for greater com- 
fort and health of pupils and teachers. The 
efforts of educators, architects and builders have 
been limited almost entirely toward making the 
lighting, heating and ventilation ample and cor- 
rect and toward rooting out the common mis- 
takes which made the old-time country schoo! 
as ineffective and dreary a place for teaching a: 
could be devised. 

The next development which must come in 
country school planning is in the direction of 
meeting the immediate needs of two distinct 
forms of educational activity in which the rural 
school is engaged. The first of these is the 
teaching of manual training and domestic 
science and the use of reference books and 
other supplementary literature for academic 
work. These types of instruction cannot be 
carried on adequately in the ordinary classroom 
and suitable space and equipment are as much 
needed in the country for the small groups of 
children as they are in the large city school with 
its bustling masses of young humanity. The 
boy who is making a milk stool or a seed testing 
frame, as a manual arts project, must have 
space to move about. His hammer blows and 
saw cuts must not disturb the children engaged 
in a reading lesson. So, too, the girl who is 
cooking a chop or baking a loaf of bread de- 
serves a clean, fit place to work. 


The second use to which the rural school is 
being put is of most interest to adults. It in- 
cludes various activities commonly termed as 
social and civic and has grown enormously in 
recent years. The war with all its evils, brought 
many splendid returns, domestic as well as in- 
ternational, and one of the most, interesting, if 
least discussed, is an immense impetus to the 
rural community center idea. Just here the 
country school has shown its immense power 
and in doing so has uncovered the shortcomings 
of the rural schoolhouse. “If we only had a 
platform at the front of the classroom” and “if 
we could join two rooms by means of a sliding 
door” are exclamations frequently made when 
a patriotic gathering has been held. The actual 
changes and additions required to turn an 
average country school into a flexible, widely 
useful little community house are so small and 
the cost is so reasonable that there is hardly an 
excuse for not doing it. 




















MODEL RURAL SCHOOL FOR ONE TEACHER. 
Designed by Division of Rural Engineering of the U. 8. Bureau of Public Roads. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF MODEL ONE-TEACHER 
SCHOOLHOUSE. 


Two Helpful Plans. 


In this connection two plans for country 


schools, prepared by the Division of Rural En- 
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MODEL TWO-TEACHER SCHOOLHOUSE 
Designed by the Bureau of Road Engineering, U.S 


Department of Agriculture 


gineering of the United States Bureau of Pub- 
lie Roads, deserves study and wide considera: 
tion by district and county boards of eduea- 
tion. The plans provide for buildings that re- 
flect the latest needs and activities of the coun- 
try schools and they contain features not fre- 
quently met with even in the best rural dis- 
tricts. 

The one-room school illustrated is complete 
with a well-lighted and thoroly-ventilated class- 
There 
are five large windows at one side, extending 
almost 


room which has a capacity of 46 pupils. 


to the ceiling, while at the rear there 
The school is heated 
by a jacketed stove, the flue of which adjoins 
the ventilator intake, so that a forced draft and 
a continual circulation of fresh, warm air is 
produced. 

It is far more than school. A 
comfortable library and a domestic science room 


are three large windows. 


a one-room 


are thoroly usable and a small retiring room 
for the teacher is a convenience not only for the 
teacher herself but also for the children in cases 
of illness. These rooms are slightly elevated 
above the classroom proper and are on a level 
with the teacher’s platform. A feature of the 
three rooms is the use of small glass partitions 
and glazed doors thru which the teacher can 
see into each room and can observe the children 
at work or study. Two coat rooms are provided, 
ample in size for the hanging of outer clothing 
and sufficient also to allow of the storage of 
extra chairs, ete. The fuel room adjoins the 
stove so that wood, coal and ashes can be effi- 
ciently handled. A notable feature of the plan 
is the use of exit doors from the special rooms 
so that in case the room or building takes fire, 
the building can be emptied in a moment. 

The building offers every po sible facility 
which a small country school can offer for com- 
It is practical 
and direct in arrangement and contains abso- 
lutely no useless space. 

The Two-Room Building. 

For the service of those country communities 
which one 
just described, the government engineers recom- 


munity as well as school use. 


demand a larger school than the 


mend the two-room plan illustrated on this page. 


The building is sufficiently large to accom- 
modate 84 children in two classrooms. The 


two rooms may be opened up into one large 
room by means of a folding door which is placed 
The general arrangement of the 
building is similar to that of the one-room 
school, except that the basement is used for the 


between them. 
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PLANS FOR MODEL TWO-TEACHER RURAL SCHOOLHOUSE 


manual training room, a lunch and playroom 
and separate toilets for the sexes. As in the 
ease of the smaller building the coat rooms 
adjoin the vestibule and the library and domes- 
tic science room adjoin one of the classrooms. 
Both the library and the cooking rooms are 
accessible from outdoors without interference 
with the balance of the school so that these 


facilities may be used independently of the 
school proper. 


By simply omitting the classroom at the bot- 
tom of the floor plan illustrated, a one-room 
school can be built which is suitable for all pur- 
poses in a’ growing district and which can be 
enlarged without further alterations. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


H. S. Magill, Field Secretary of the N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


To Superintendents and Boards of Education: 

The time is approaching for the election of 
teachers and the fixing of their salaries for the 
ensuing school year. The recommendation of the 
superintendent and the action of the board on 
this important subject will, in every case, affect 
not only the teachers concerned, but particularly 
the welfare of the children, and, in a broad sense, 
the cause of education generally. Permit me to 
call your attention to a few facts which bear upon 
this subject. 

The National Education Association is deeply 
interested in teachers’ salaries because of the 
vital relation of this subject to the welfare of the 
schools. The N. E. A. committee on teachers’ 
salaries, tenure and pensions, under the chair- 
manship of President Joseph Swain, made a valu- 
able report on this subject which was published 
in July, 1918. The association has continued its 
investigations, and from the latest data obtained, 
supplementing the reports of the Railroad Wage 
Commission, the War Labor Board, the Bureau 
of Education, and other authorities, it can be 
shown conclusively that under existing economic 
conditions teachers’ salaries are entirely too low. 

From the U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 4, 1919, we quote the following: “Salaries of 
teachers are so low that they offer neither in- 
centive to professional preparation nor encour- 
agement to long tenure. Moreover, the new and 
more lucrative opportunities which the war has 
made available to teachers have made serious 
inroads on the profession. It can not now be 
expected that qualified persons will continue to 
teach, or that capable ones will prepare for teach- 
ing, unless radical and sweeping changes are 
forthcoming in the salary scale.” 

The Bureau of Education has made an esti- 
mate, based on a nation-wide investigation, that 
there were at least 50,000 vacancies in the public 
schools of the country at the opening of school 
last fall. One county in Pennsylvania reported 
fifty-three rural schools without teachers. In 
addition to these vacancies the Bureau further 
estimates that there were no less than 120,000 
untrained and inexperienced persons placed in 
teaching positions in order to keep the schools 
open. 

Authorities differ as to the increase in the cost 
of living. Bradstreet places it at 119 per cent 
since the beginning of the war; Dun, at 94 per 
cent; the Labor Bureau at 103 per cent. Ad- 


mittedly some items were not considered in mak- 
ing the above estimates, but from a study and 
comparison of available reports on the subject, 
an increase of 75 per cent since 1915 might be 
considered a conservative estimate. The neces- 
sity of increasing salaries and wages to meet this 
increase in living expenses has been officially rec- 
ognized by the highest authority. 

By general order of the Director-General of 
Railroads, issued May 25, 1918, and based on the 
investigations and report of the Railroad Wage 
Commission, the wages of all raidroad employes 
receiving less than $250 a month were increased. 
The commission stated in its report that a man 
receiving $85 per month on January 1, 1916, 
should receive an increase of 40 per cent, making 
his wages $119 a month in May, 1918, in order to 
give him the same living he previously had. This 
conclusion was approved and taken as the basis 
of the increases allowed. Those receiving less 
than $85 per month were given a higher per cent 
of increase, and those receiving more, a lower per 
cent, gradually decreasing as applied to higher 
salaries. This action of the government was ac- 
cepted as fair and equitable, but what about 
teachers’ salaries which average, at the present 
time, much lower than the average wage received 
by railroad employes before their wages were in- 
crased? 

Statistics obtained by R. C. Moore, secretary of 
the Illinois state teachers’ Association, and pub- 
lished in the February, 1919, issue of the “Illinois 
Teacher,” show that the average monthly wage 
of fifteen miners for a certain month, taken from 
the pay roll at the mine, was $217.78, while the 
average monthly salary of the fifteen teachers in 
the same town was $55. In another town a Cer- 
tain miner, who, by the way, was an Austrian 
alien, drew more than $2,700 in wages last year, 
while the high school principal in that town, an 
American girl, trained for her work in a univer- 
sity, drew a salary of $765. 

Congress has repeatedly recognized the neces- 
sity of increasing wages and salaries in order to 
meet present economic and industrial conditions. 
The Johnson-Nolan bill, H. R. 152, providing that 
the minimum wage of all civil employes of the 
United States shall be $90 a month, or $1,080 a 
year, has already passed the House of Representa- 
tives and is now under consideration in the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in the Senate. 
Please note that this is a minimum wage and 
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applies to all employes including watchmen, jani- 
tors and charwomen. W. F. Ogburn, statistical 
expert of the National War Labor Board, testified 
at the senate-committee hearing on this bill on 
January 28, 1919, that after a study of some six 
hundred families in New York last summer, he 
reached the conclusion that the minimum cost of 
living of a family consisting of a husband, wife 
and three children, was between $1,350 and $1,400 
a year. Continuing, he stated: “Since that time 
the cost of living has increased in such a way 
that it could be maintained by both the friends 
and enemies of this bill that today, in the large 
eastern cities, the minimum level of subsistance 
must be about $1,500.” 


At this same hearing a petition was presented 
and placed on record, signed by Judge Landis, 
Judge Carpenter, and more than a score of other 
United. States officials, praying that the wages of 
elevator men and watchmen in the federal build- 
ing at Chicago who received $60 a month, and 
also the wages of charwomen, be increased $1 a 
day “in order to meet in part the very great in- 
crease in the cost of necessities and that Federal 
employes may enjoy at least a living wage.” 

Thruout the country teachers are leaving the 
profession which, on account of the low salaries 
paid, is becoming less attractive to capable young 
men and women. Normal schools and teachers’ 
training schools have fallen off alarmingly in at- 
tendance. The situation is particularly serious 
in rural communities where the salaries of many 
county superintendents and teachers are appal- 
lingly inadequate. One of the ablest county 
superintendents of Indiana writes: “When a 
teacher becomes efficient the city pays her more 
money and naturally she leaves.” Continuing, 
with reference to low salaries, this superintend- 
ent declares: “There is one thing certain, the 
more progressive will not further sacrifice their 
time and energy, regardless of the fact that they 
like their work better than anything else and 
have prepared themselves for it.” 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, in a recently published article, 
states: “It is only by very large increases in pay 
of teachers that we may hope to improve our 
schools appreciably. Small increases of five, ten 
or twenty per cent will not avail, for they will 
not be sufficient to hold in the schools men and 
women of superior ability. Teachers are now 
paid less for their work than any other class of 
workers, and the increase in their pay in the last 
few years has in no wise been in keeping with 
the increase in pay of other workers, or with the 
increase in the cost of living. Many of the better 
teachers are leaving the schools and their places 
are taken by men and women of less native abil- 
ity, less education and culture, and less training 
and experience. As an inevitable result the char- 
acter of the schools is being lowered just at a 
time when it ought to be raised to a much higher 
standard.” Continuing, Dr. Claxton declares that 
the remedy is to increase teachers’ salaries until 
they shall average at least $1,500 a year. 

The right kind of education is absolutely essen- 
tial to the preservation of our democratic ideals. 
The recent war, with its terrible cost in money 
and human lives, was largely the result of the 
false philosophy of the Germans as taught in 
their autocratically controlled schools,’ and the 
chaotic condition. in Russia today is due, in a 
large measure, to the illiteracy of her people. 
The Commission on Industrial Relations in the 
conclusion of its final report declares: “Real 
social service is the highest attainment the in- 
dividual can aspire to reach. The state should 
properly be held responsible for the education of 
her children, in order that the best possible use 
shall be made by the greatest possible number of 
the opportunities of life as they present them- 
selves from year to year.” 

This very grave situation demands immediate 
attention. The problem must be solved by those 
who are responsible for the support and adminis- 
tration of our public schools. State legislatures 
should furnish the needed revenues, or make it 
possible to raise the necessary funds by taxation. 
The responsibility of giving adequate salaries to 
all teachers rests, in the last analysis, on boards 
of education by whom teachers are employed. 
They will be sustained in their efforts to meet 
this situation by public sentiment which has be- 
come aroused to an appreciation of the crisis 
confronting us. 

Immediate action should be taken, not only as 
a matter of simple justice to the teachers, but for 
the highest good of the children of our country, 
and with the purpose of sustaining and strength- 
ening our public school system, so essential to 
the welfare of our free institutions and all that 
we as a nation hold most dear. 
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DALZIEL HIGH SCHOOL, MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. Mr. 8. B. Russell, F. R. I 


B. A., London, Architect 


DALZIEL HIGH SCHOOL AT MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND 


This is one of the few schools in Britain 
which was started and finished during the war 
crisis. In August 4th, 1914, the walls had just 
been set off on the foundations and from that 
on the work‘of building the fabric was carried 
out on the “hurry and wait” principle. There 
is no reason to wonder now at the short periods 
of activity and the long spells of waiting for 
material. Still with all the delays the build 
ing was practically finished except the furnish- 
ing by the end of 1917. 

At that time the military authorities took 
possession of the building for war purposes with 
the result that educational authorities had to 
wait till the end of hostilities before they wer2 
allowed to occupy the building. In the inter- 
val the school has been decorated and furnished 
and officially opened. 

The new school which is situated in one of 
the busy iron manufacturing centers in Scot- 
land is intended for both day and evening 
school work and is built on an island site, and 
facing the Duchess of Hamilton Public Park. 
The school building has been planned to meet 
the latest requirement of the educational de- 
partment, London, and as these requirements in 
the matter of ventilation are somewhat exact 
ing and revolutionary compared with what has 
given good service in the past, it is only to be 
expected that the general arrangements are 
somewhat different from the familiar type of 
central-hall school. 

A look at the building shows that while tho 
pupils will be working under the very best fresh 
air conditions this new type of school will 
also afford them much healthy physical exercise 
in negotiating its somewhat lengthy corridors. 
This corridor type of school spreads itslf out 
on the grounds more than the old type of build- 
ings with the result that the present school 
forms a rectangle of considerable area and has 
for its center an open courtyard. Around this 
courtyard and adjoining it are the corridors 
and opening from them are the doors to the 
various classrooms whose windows look out 
from the four sides of the building. 

The main entrance is in the front,’ but the 
boys and girls have separate entrances from 


John Y. Dunlop, Esq., Glasgow. 


The laboratories 
and classrooms are conveniently grouped to 
gether for their different uses. The laboratories: 


their respective playgrounds. 


are on the left-hand side of the front building 


while the household management group ot 
rooms occupies a prominent position on the op- 
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posite side and on the upper floor. 


the north elevation and cleverly placed over 
them is the gymnasium. The latter room has a 
resilient floor and has adjoining it well appointed 


dressing rooms. 
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DETAIL OF STAIR, DALZIEL HIGH SCHOOL, MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


The building has a ground and upper floor 
with part basement at the southwest corner 
where the workshops and heating rooms are 
placed. The accommodation of the school is 
for 600 boys and girls. 

The main fabric of the building is in red 
sandstone and the roof is covered with small 
gray slates. The windows are fitted with stcel 
casements all parts of which are made to open. 

Each classroom has the lower part of the 
walls finished with tiles while the upper parts 
are in plaster and the floors are all made of wood 
blocks. The floor of the entrance hall is laid in 
marble tile and the other corridor floors and 
staircase are granolithic cement. The only 
wood finishing in the school are the door panel- 
ing of the assembly halls and the fittings. 

A prominent feature in the building is the 
beautiful sculptured panel, measuring 9 feet by 
6 feet, over the entrance door. 

The measurements of the building are 183 
feet 6 inches by 176 feet 6 inches and there are 
36 classrooms in the block, plus a number of 
small rooms. There is also a_ splendidly 
equipped gymnasium for both boys and girls 
and an art room on the upper flodr. An obser 
vatory is situated at the highest part of the 
building and there are flat roofs adjoining for 
weather observation purposes. The corridors 
are wide and the grained ceiling makes a very 
pleasing effect. 

When the Motherwell School Board venture | 
on this scheme for supplying the community 
with this new secondary school they bought 
sufficient ground to build on to the same site a 
primary school, a technical school and a high 
school. The primary school is to be used as a 
feeder for the other two. 

When the new Edueation Bill comes into 
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CORRIDOR, HIGH SCHOOL, MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND 


force in Great Britain these two schools will be 
required very hurriedly so that then the com- 
munity will have a group of buildings which 
will not only fill the industrial needs of the dis- 
trict but also prepare students for entrance into 
the University. The laboratories have been espe- 
cially arranged for the work adapted for those 
who intend becoming medical students and the 
school is also arranged for a junior student 
center for the training of teachers. 

The school is considered to be the finest in 
the district and the “British Architect” referred 
to it sometime ago as one of the best modern 
schools of recent years. 


CHANGING STANDARDS OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSE VENTILATION. 
(Concluded from Page 37) 
water forced thru small holes in brass nozzles; 
the temperature can be regulated by means of 
radiators in the classrooms; and the air can be 
passed thru the schoolrooms in any way desired 
and led back again thru the fan room, heating 
In hot weather 
the temperature could be lowered by the use of 


room, and spray room again. 


extra fans in the rooms, and by passing cold 
water thru radiators. 

In the Springfield Gymnasium, mentioned 
above, the re-circulation system of ventilation 
has been tried for some six or seven years. The 
air from the gymnasium is passed thru a spray 
of water and a radiator, and while the air of 
most gymnasiums is usually foul with odors of 
perspiration and other organic matters thrown 
off from the body, the air in this gymnasium is 
said to be singularly sweet smelling and free 
from taint. The effect on the coal bill has been 
very marked, being about half what it was be 
fore the installation of the The 
comfort and health of the students seem to be 


new system. 
all that could be wished in such an atmosphere. 

In considering the great saving in coal in 
these times of high cost, it that 
many more especially 
schools where a great many children are forced 


would seem 
establishments, and 
to sit together, many in a room, would experi- 
mentally try out this plan. 
sary with a good ventilation system is to con- 
nect up the outletyduct with the inlet duct. By 
good ventilation system, I mean one that has a 
large fan and radiator and spray room to effec- 
tively humidity, 


All that is neces- 


govern the movement, and 


temperature of the air. Certainly no theory 


raised in modern times since so many of us 
have become an indoor people better deserves 
careful test and experiment. 

In Dr. Bass’s experiment in an elementary 
school at Minneapolis, as related at the Fourth 
International Congress of School Hygiene, and 
in various periodicals, the air was brought into 
the room in direct contact with the children’s 
bodies by bringing spouts up thru the floor with 
openings turned toward the children’s faces, one 
for each child. 
trolled to a considerable extent, and psychologi- 


The conditions here were con 


cal and other tests were made of the children 
The 
seemed to 
show a greater improvement in the intellectual 
ability, and freedom from fatigue and dullness. 


before, after, and during the experiment. 


tests, according to Professor Bass, 


The experiments upon which we must chiefly 
rely at present for our knowledge of the rela- 
tion of the atmosphere to our health, including 


tuberculosis, are those made by the New York 
State Ventilation Commission at the College 
of the City of New York, and elsewhere. The 
this should be 


known by all school architects and those 


eonclusions of Commission 
CO ll 
cerned with making schools healthful places for 


children. Hill’s 


conclusion and those of Gulick, they are never 


While more conservative than 


theless in line with the above generalizations. 
It is probably possible to get all the advantages 
of open-air schools and at less cost in the ordi- 
building. It that this 
experimentation along 


school is hoped 


will 


nary 


article encourage 


this line in schools where outlet and inlet may 
be connected. 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
Camden, N. J. The board has granted a re 


quest of the teachers for higher pay and has 
asked the city board of estimates to increase the 
appropriation in order that a twenty per cent 
raise may be given. 

The Wisconsin senate committee on education 
and public welfare has recommended for passage 
Senator Jennings’ bill, providing for an increase 
in Milwaukee’s school mill tax from three and 
one-tenth to four mills. An amendment to the 
bill gives to the grade teachers what they asked 
for and at the same time removes from the orig- 
inal bill one of the features to which the school 
board had objected. 

Dallas, Tex. The Schoolmasters’ Club has 
drawn up a petition asking that the board pay 
teachers who areé compelled to be absent from 
classes because of illness. The petition is based 
on the condition which faced a number of teach- 
ers during the recent infiuenza epidemic. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, has recommended the adoption of a 
program providing for the doubling of teachers’ 
salaries during the next five years and for fur- 
ther increases of fifty per cent during the fol- 
lowing ten years. Dr. Claxton points out that 
it is only by large increases in teachers’ salaries 
that the schools may be improved appreciably 
He declares that teachers are now paid less than 
any other class of workers and the increases in 
the last few years have not been in keeping with 
the increases in pay of other workers, or with 
the increased cost of living. 

The city teachers’ association of Newburyport, 
Mass., has started suit against the city to re 
cover money deducted from the salaries of a 
dozen teachers because of absence during sick- 
ness. The auditor had made deductions in the 
teachers’ salaries on the authority of the city 
attorney who advised that teachers can be paid 
only for the actual days they work. The teach- 
ers, on their part, have declared that the board 
had voted them a yearly salary and had granted 
them a leave of absence with pay. 
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e A Unique High School in Phillips County, Colorado 
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. rural high school should serve am entire county the dormitory. a 
8 rather than a very limited territory immediately The original school building was of the one- a 
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. dictated by the county which it serves. enlarged the structure. 20X52 
4 The school is located in the village of The completed building is in the shape of a 
- Holyoke. It includes a main high school build- letter “H,” with the office, library, laboratory | 
. ing and dormitory, and a branch high school in and toilets in the connecting section. One of 3 MANUAL TRAINING 
| the village of Haxtum. The main school was the parallel structures contains the combination g 20x22 
* built some years ago, and a large addition to it auditorium and study hall, and the gymnasium 
in was erected during the winter of 1917 and the immediately underneath. Both these rooms 
h spring of 1918. In the fall of 1917 the county measure 44 ft. by 80 ft., and have been found 
A bonded itself to the extent of $60,000. The pro- entirely practical in use. The other parallel 
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Floor Plans of Phillips County High School. 
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“SECOND FLOOR’ PLAN* 
Floor Plans of Branch School. 
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EXTERIOR AND FLOOR PLANS OF DORMITORY 


PHILLIPS COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL. 


part contains recitation domestic 
science laboratory, commercial rooms and the 
heating plant. 

Owing to the nature of the soil on which the 
building stands, it is possible to utilize the en- 
tire basement for classroom purposes. The base- 
ment floor is four feet below the ground and the 
windows are full Jength. The rooms are twelve 
feet high and have plenty of light and air for 
all purposes. The gymnasium is lowered con- 
siderably under the balance of the basement so 
that it is a clear height of eighteen feet. 

The Branch School building is of the ordi- 
nary type with a basement and two floors above. 
It is very economically planned to meet the 
especial local situation. The auditorium is 
located on the second floor and the office and 
library are in immediate connection with it. 

The dormitory which has been located on the 
campus with the main school building is quite 
interesting as a type of school structure and has 
been giving excellent service since its comple- 
tion. The basement which is only two feet in 
the ground contains a dining room and kitchen 
and five rooms for boys. 

On the first floor there are provided private 
apartments for the high school superintendent 


rooms, a 
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FOR 
THE ATTIC 
CONTAINS FIVE ADDITIONAL BEDROOMS 


GRovA? Fiocor Piar 
*feor 


and rooms for the several members of the high 
school faculty. 


eighteen girls and the attic floor which is made 
serviceable by the use of dormer windows, con- 


The second floor is arranged for 


tains rooms for ten girls. 

The school buildings are both constructed of 
pressed brick and the dormitory has been erected 
of hollow tile and stucco. A glance at the plans 
will show that careful attention has been given 
to the problem of lighting. The school build- 
ings are heated by means of steam and are fully 
ventilated. Steel fire escapes are provided on all 
three structures. 

The school plant as it stands including the 
two school buildings, the dormitory, the manual 
training shop and the athletic field is worth 
$120,000. 

When the present superintendent came to the 
school as principal in the fall of 1916, there were 
four instructors engaged in a building costing 
$18,000. During the three years the enrollment 
has trebled and the teaching staff has grown 
until it includes twelve members. 


THE ARCHITECT 


What Is He? Why Employ Him? 

Persons who have never employed an architect 
are apt to be at a loss as to the proper method of 
procedure, while many who have had some ex- 
perience may not be familiar with the intricacies 
of architectural practice. They may not under- 
stand that architecture is a profession, calling 
for men of the highest integrity, business capa- 
city and artistic ability; to command the respect 
and confidence as advisers, and to sustain a grave 
responsibility to the public. No one may have 
given them practical information as to the rela- 
tions that should subsist between client and arch- 
itect. Experience has shown that lack of infor- 
mation on this subject is one of the most fruitful 
causes of trouble in building. The following is a 
brief outline of vital elements in building opera- 
tions: 

1. The owner, who is to spend the money, as 
he does not and cannot know what he is buying, 
must trust the architect. Therefore he should 
first of all assure himself that the architect is 
worthy of his confidence; second, that he is fitted 
by study of economy in plan, construction, and 
material to discharge this grave responsibility; 
in short that he has the right to the professional 
title. ; 

2. The owner’s interests are to secure the most 
available’ service, suitable design, best construc- 
tion, most economical expenditure of funds. 
These can only be obtained by employing, not as 
a luxury, but as a necessity, an expert, a com- 
petent and reliable architect. The owner will be 
most.. benefited by choosing an architect before 
deciding upon anything else connected with the 
building project (if possible even before fixing 
the building site and limit of expenditure); 

ereby gaining from start to finish the services 

the expert’s technical experience and knowl- 
ge in every phase of the problem. 


How Select Him ? 


How Deal With Him? 


3. Designing a building is a process of evolu- 
tion. Nothing but the full working out of the 
problem can produce this. The architect’s goal 
is to lead the client to the best solution of the 
problem in hand. He is a sort of clearing-house, 
in adjusting the multiplicity of ideas, wishes, 
needs, financial and other details. The best 
eventual scheme may be quite different from that 
which at the start was suggested by either owner 
or architect. The owner should get the benefit 
of his architect’s best ideas and various solutions 
of the problem, not simply what is presented to 
catch the attention, and “get the job’; the com- 
plete services of an expert, not of a mere drafts- 
man. ,“Blue prints” are not the sum and sub- 
stance of this service. 

4. Do not expect gratuitous competitive de- 
signs, any more than free diagnoses, prescrip- 
tions or briefs. Plans are not like merchandise, 
kept in stock, to fit all individual needs; the 
model plan exists only for its individual place 
and condition; each building requires special 
time, study and labor—the architect’s capital. 

5. The architect’s practice is upon the same 
basis as that of the physician and the attorney; 
each is a profession, and selection should be on 
exactly the same principle, upon record for char- 
acter, integrity, ability and fitness for the service. 

6. To employ an architect on the basis of what 
he chargés is usually wrong. It is almost always 
wrong when the “cheapest” man is selected. 
“Penny wise and pound foolish” applies most ap- 
propriately to this uneconomical method. 

An incompetent man selling his service for a 
small fee may and often does waste a great deal 
of money in inefficient planning, unsafe and un- 
scientific design, unwise specification of mater- 
ials, and unimproved opportunity generally. An 
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incompetent man as supervising architect is 
worse than useless as he has no accurate stand- 
ards of his own but is at the mercy of the builder. 
A competent man by his services saves the client 


several times the amount of the architect’s fee 
and often earns the undying gratitude of his 
client. 


7. Architects, like doctors and lawyers, place 
different values upon their services, and their ser- 
vices likewise vary in merit and results. This 
should not confuse the owner—the best is likely 
to be the higher priced. 

8. In merchandising one may buy calico or 
silk and pay accordingly, but there is only one 
kind of professional service that is worth paying 
for: that is the best of which the architect (or 
lawyer or doctor) is capable of giving. This 
means, generally, adherence to established stand- 
ards of practice, and adequate fees. To underpay 
any man is to tempt him to be dishonest. 

9. Make up your mind what you must have, 
then take the architect into your confidence as 
to the amount you are willing or able to expend; 
be perfectly frank with him. Do not try to set 
a price and refuse to relinquish terms and condi- 
tions which are bound to make your building 
cost more than you are willing to spend. Do not 
hurry. Take time enough on the preliminary 
sketches, so that you and the architect under- 
stand each other before the working drawings 
are started. 

10. Do business only with a capable and hon- 
est contractor. Incompetence is as much to be 
avoided as dishonesty. “You cannot get blood out 
of a turnip,” nor should you expect to get an 
honest building if the price asked is too low. 
Watch the work as much as you see fit, but if 
you have employed an architect whom you can 
trust, rely upon him and save yourself time and 
worry. You can earn more at your own business 
than you can save by trying to shoulder the re- 


sponsibility that properly belongs to the archi- 
tect. 
11. Do not violate the unwritten law which 


requires one head on a job. Let your instructions 
to the contractor be given thru the architect. The 
contractor who comes to you with suggestions or 
to call your attention to real or fancied errors in 
the drawings or specifications should be referred 
to the architect. Make use of the architect’s 
advice. That is what you are paying him for. 

Do not mar your building by a wrong location, 
ete., or with incongruous decorations and fur- 
nishings. If you desire an effect of organic unity 
when the work is done, use the architect to that 
end. 

12. Architectural service is the only form of 
reliable insurance that the client may purchase 
which gives him the right to claim that he is 
getting what he pays for. An architect puts sell- 
ing value into a building not only because the 
owner can claim for the building what the archi- 
tect certifies it really is, but also from the in- 
trinsic value resulting from a good design as 
compared with a poor one. 

13. If you follow these few hints, in all that 
they imply, there is no reason why your struc- 
ture should cost you a cent beyond the estimated 
price, or why it should cause you more worry 
than any ordinary business transaction. 

(The preceding valuable facts and suggestions 
are reproduced from a circular prepared by Mr. 
Eugene T. Taylor and distributed by the Iowa 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects.) 
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NEW EDISON 


A ONE-STORY PANICPROOF SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 

The New Edison School at Centralia, Wash., 
which has just been completed is a radical de- 
parture from the ordinary type of two and three 
story schoolhouses. ‘This building is one -story 
in height, brick construction, panicproof in ar- 
rangement and embodies the latest ideas for the 
health of the pupils, the etiicieney ot the teach 
ers and the wider use of the community. 

The building is 350 feet long and consists of 
eight standard classrooms, an auditorium, toilet 
and cloakrooms. Provision has been made for 
additional units so that in time the building 
will extend around the square in the shape of a 
In the center 
there is a two-story portion but this rise has 


quadrangle with a plaza inside. 


been given to provide for an auditorium, seating 
about 350, which is reached by a most attractive 
entrance. The auditorium is equipped for social 
center use and has a booth for a stereoptican 
and motion picture machine. The floor may be 
cleared readily for indoor gymnastics, marching 
or folk dancing. 

The sanitary equipment of the building is of 


the most modern type. The toilets are on the 
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main floor where they are readily accessible to 
the children and under the close supervision of 
the principal and teachers. 

The heating and ventilation system has been 
given unlimited study, and is one especially de- 
veloped to meet the conditions of a one-story 
building. 

The boiler room is located directly under the 
main eftrance and is deep enough to permit low 
The air is 
drawn down from the attic by electric fans and 


pressure gravity steam circulation. 


forced thru the vento radiation and passes 
directly into the classrooms. 

The air is not heated until it reaches the 
classrooms and each room has its own heater 
and fan placed so that no heated air is conveyed 
horizontally. The heaters are arranged so that 
when the rooms are not occupied the air can be 
recirculated and heated over and over. 

The temperature of the air in each room is 
controlled by a thermostat, which turns steam 
on or off of the radiation and maintains a tem- 
perature of from 68 to 70 degrees. The air is 
forced under pressure into each room, near the 
The cooling effect of the walls and 
windows cause a downward flow of the air, so 


ceiling. 





Watson Vernon, Architect, 


Aberdeen, Wash 


that when the cooled air is removed at the floor 
a constant air change is caused, removing the 
breathed air with the cool air. 

The air leaves the classroom at the floor, into 
the wardrobes and is carried out above the roof to , 
the open. Thus a movement of air, at almost 
70 degrees, is kept passing thru the cloak- 
room, tending to dry the clothing and remove 
odors. No clothing smell can reach the class- 
rooms because the air draft is always the other 
way. 

Rotation of air is made possible by means of 
shut-off dampers which are operated by com- 
pressed air and are under the control of the jani- 
tor. The dampers close the exhaust flues and 
direct the flow of air to the heating chambers 
and thru them back into ‘the classrooms. 

The heaters raise the temperature of the air to 
70 degrees only and thus obviate the need of 
artificial humidification which must be provided 
in systems of the central type where air is raised 
to high initial temperature. The small unit fans 
move the air at a velocity of 300 feet per min- 
ute at the intake. They avoid the dust raising 
speed of the larger fans which also make air 
washing necessary. 





















































EDISON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CENTRALIA, WASH. Mr. Watson Vernon, Architect, Aberdeen, Wash. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCHOOL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


Architectural styles and distinct types of 
buildings for any given purpose are the result 
of slow growth. Startling inventions in build- 
ing are more rare than they are in mechanics; 
in fact, practically all improvements, other than 
the purely structural, are evolutionary in char- 
acter. This is particularly true of school build- 
ings, as a comparison of any recent book on 
school architecture with an old standard work 
like Barnard’s, issued in 1843, will readily 
demonstrate. 

Any discussion of the progress made during 
a single year must necessarily point to tenden- 
cies and movements rather than undertakings 
and improvements as originated and completed 
within that period. Even a decade is a very 
brief space in time, architecturally considered, 
for tho styles and fashions change more rapidly 
in this twentieth century than they did in, say, 
the sixteenth century, it requires a generation 
or more to witness a real change and to judge 


its merit. 


The junior high school is today the center of 
the greatest educational change and while there 
are many signs of well defined purposes and 
methods, much is still to be accomplished and 
principles as well as policies must be greatly 
clarified before the architectural problems can 
be approached with certainty. For the present, 
each new junior high school building presents 
an individual project to be undertaken in the 
light of local standards and ideas. However, 
opinion among architects and school authorities 
is becoming more commonly united to the effect 
that the academic rooms of the junior high 
school should be identical with ordinary class- 
rooms of the grade schools, while laboratories 
and shops are simplified reproductions of- simi- 
lar rooms in the senior high schools. In both 
academic as well as special rooms, flexibility 
seems to be the important consideration lest 
rapidly changing practice make the new struc- 
tures useless. 

The war has given vocational education such 
a severe setback that little has been accom- 
plished in the direction of trade school build- 
ings, Like the work itself, much has been said 
and written but practically nothing has been 
done. The suggestions of the federal author- 
ities are hazy and impractical, and wholly in 
the nature of propaganda. It will remain for 
local authorities to work out specific solutions 
of the problems of shop layouts and building 
plans, unless the attention of the federal board 
is very suddenly redirected from rehabilitation 
work to the general work for which it was 
created. 

In the planning of elementary schools the 
most prevalent tendency still is in the direction 
of facilities for wider use by the adult popula- 
tion and by the children. The one-story school 
is demonstrating in this direction its utility 
and its economy, and the opinions which we 
expressed several years ago in these columns 
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concerning this type have been radically re- 
vised in its favor. In the east and in the middle 
west, fully as much as on the Pacitic Coast, the 
one-story school has shown flexibility in use. 
Of the particular movements in one-story 
schools, that now under way in Cleveland 
shows the most originality and foresight. Mr. 
W. R. MecCornack is planning and erecting a 
type of school with enclosed play courts which 
promises a new era in schoolhouse planning. 

The unit of the schoolhouse is likely to un- 
dergo a change within the next decade if the 
educational methods of supervised study be- 
come a fixed fact in the United States. Dr. C. 
H. Judd of the University of Chicago, pointed 
out this probability in an address before the 
Department of School Administration recently. 
In his opinion the unit of instruction in the 
school of the future will be the study group. 
At present it is the recitation group and the 
unit of the schoolhouse is the recitation room. 
The latter requires only fixed seats, a black- 
board and a few simple accessories such as we 
find in any elementary or high school of today. 
The study group of the future will be smaller 
than the class of today and will require more 
tools and working material in the shape of 
textbooks, reference works, apparatus, ete. A 
hint of the probable change is contained in the 
growth of classroom libraries, school museums, 
ete. 

Standardization of schoolhouse planning, as 
a means to improvement in schoolhouse archi- 
tecture, has been practically applied during the 
past year in New York City and the results 
obtained there have shown the value of the 
general movement. Mr. C. B. J. Snyder and 
his associates in the Bureau of Buildings of the 
New York Board of Education, have made pub- 
lic their standards for new construction work 
and have demonstrated the possibility and prac- 
ticability of minimum standards. It would 
serve the general cause of better schoolhouses 
if the Committee on Standardization would ex- 
tract from the hundreds of plans which it has 
had in hand, the best typical floor plans of 
rooms found commonly in schools and would 
make these available in a popular manual or 
report. Such a compilation would make avail- 
able some general principles which only a few 
architects now have at their command. 


SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION AND 
FINANCING. 


Architects will long remember the year 1918 
because of the inactivity in building. Certainly 
no year since the Civil War showed such a 
small volume in schoolhouse construction in 
proportion to the needs for schoolroom space. 

The inactivity of the past year was the cul- 
mination of four years of diminishing school 
work due to a variety of immediate causes, 
all bound up in the large general cause of the 
war. The results are an enormous: shortage of 
school space which is becoming daily more acute 
as the country is returning to a peace basis and 
as the hysterical activities in the war indus- 
tries and the general social upheavals are fading 
away. The shortage of class sittings is espe- 
cially bad in the cities where normal increases 
in sehool population are re-asserting them- 
selves thru the return of children from war 
occupations. Curiously enough, it is occurring 
in the very centers where the orders of the war 
industries board and of the capital issues com- 
mittee were most stringently enforced against 
schoolhouse construction. Cities like New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo and De- 
troit have great numbers of -children on part- 
time instruction. 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
estimated that fully %500,000,000 worth of 
schoolhouse construction must be undertaken 


during the years 1919 and 1920 in order that 
there may be sufficient schoolhouses by Septem- 
ber, 1920. The United States Department of 
Labor estimates that between $80,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 worth of schoolhouse construction 
was deferred during 1918 and that considerable 
in excess of that amount will be necessary dur- 
ing the present year in order to catch up with 
the shortages which have been gradually accum- 
ulating since 1914. 

The evidences of large activities in the school 
building field during the coming summer and, 
in fact, continuing until the end of the year 
1920, are evident in all states. 
thruout the country there is interest in the vot- 


Everywhere 


ing of bonds, in the levying of taxes and in the 
appropriating of public funds for schoolhouse 
work. The city of Buffalo, alone, is working 
on an $8,000,000 project which is to be imme- 
diately undertaken. Detroit has several million 
dollars in its current budget and practically 
every large city from New York to Seattle, and 
from Duluth to New Orleans, has a building 
program. 

The situation is improved by the fact that 
school bonds afford a splendid means of invest- 
ment now that the period of war financing is 
practically over and that business has taken 
Despite the 
huge income taxes there are great sums of un- 


a general swing back to normal. 


invested capital which will be ready for the 
purchase of school bonds during the coming 
year and this form of indebtedness will be espe- 
cially attractive, because it is tax free and 
affords a return nearly equivalent to that of 
high grade industrial and rail bonds. ‘The ele- 
ment of safety to the investors could not be im- 
proved in any form of long-time investment. 

A second factor in the situation is the gen- 
eral understanding which is growing more 
prevalent that prices for building construction 
will not be reduced very greatly for a consid- 
erable period of time, but that materials and 
labor will continue at a relatively high figure 
for several years. 

The proposed reductions in the price of steel 
and lumber which the government is about to 
fix will probably hold for a considerable time. 
They are to go into effect immediately to the 
benefit of building operations during the sum- 
mer. The actual reductions are not so great 
that the difference to the ultimate consumer is 
worth wasting time upon. 


. DR. SCHAEFFER’S DEATH. 

The death of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer of 
Pennsylvania removes one of the last of a 
group of progressive educators who have done 
much for the solid, lasting advancement of 
American The names of Harris, 
Parker, Cook, Shepard, Sabin, recall these men 
who were in their prime 25 or 30 years ago and 


schools. 


who were quite a contrast to the leaders of the 
present day. 

Dr. Schaeffer not only outlived his contem- 
poraries but he kept fully abreast of the times 
and of the current movements in education. 
He was to his death the real as well as the 
titular head of the Pennsylvania school system. 

Dr. Schaeffer spent all of his professional 
life in his native state. Born in Berks County 
in 1849, he was educated for teaching at the 
Keystone State Normal School and Franklin 
and Marshall College. He taught in the latter 
institution as a very young man and then be- 
came principal of the Keystone Normal School. 
He had spent some time in the German univer- 
sities and he was deeply grounded in the phil- 
osophy of education as well as the practical 
aspects of pedagogy and administration. To his 
vast theoretic knowledge he added personal ex- 
perience and wide observation. He was a deeply 

















religious man and out of sympathy with the 
materialism which runs thru the educational 
practice. 

In 1893 he was appointed to the state super- 
intendency and for 26 years his strong leader- 
ship has guided the state department and con- 
trolled the educational policies of the common- 
wealth. During this time he was active, too, in 
promoting the welfare of the teaching profession 
and his participation in association affairs was 
noteworthy and effective. 
president of the State Teachers’ Association, the 
National Council of Education and the National 
Education Association. 


He was successively 


He was a frequent con- 
tributor to teachers’ papers and a constant lee 
turer. 

Dr. Schaefter’s finest traits 
heartedness and his kindness. 


were his warm 
To come in con- 
tact with him was to appreciate his earnest pro- 
fessional spirit, his frankness and his straight- 
forward effort His interest in 
younger men and women was genuine and with- 
out the slightest indirection. 


for education. 


As an adminis- 
trative leader, he was fearless and sure and good 
hard sense tempered his utterances as well as 


his acts. He was truly one of God’s noblemen. 


BLACKLISTING AND BLACKLISTING. 

m2. B. inspector ot 
high schools for the State University of Mich- 
igan, advocates the blacklisting of school dis- 


Edmonson, efficient 


tricts which fail to pay a reasonable salary to 
There is much merit in the sugges- 
tion, especially if the fact of blacklisting can 
be brought to the attention of the people of the 


teachers. 


community so that it may know what its offi 
cers are doing. Nothing will bring reaction- 
ary school board members so quickly to time— 
or retire them—as an appreciation of the situa 
tion by the parents and taxpayers. 

If blacklisting is to be resorted to it will 
fair to open a register of teachers who 
break their contracts. 


only be 
Such a register, if kept 
in the state superintendent’s office and held 


available for any school officer who may care 


to consult it, would 


evils. 


stop many present day 

It would be a strong deterrent against resig 
nations shortly before Labor Day and it would 
establish in the minds of all teachers that it is 
a disgraceful breach of ethics to break a 
tract to teach. 


Con 


WHO SHALL CONTROL? 

In an aggravated form the old contest between 
state and city control of education has arisen in 
a number of cities. The point of debate is the 
right of the state to fix teachers’ salaries by 
mandatory legislation, and the opponents are 
the teachers and the boards of education. The 
latter hold to the position that they as the rep 
resentatives of the state, shall be free to deter 
mine salaries and that the state should not in 
terfere in what is purely a local matter. They 
point to the need for additional moneys for 
every detail of school conduct and they declare 
their inability to meet the full demands of the 
teachers without facing bankruptey or discon 
tinuing many established activities. The munic 
ipalities as such back the the 


boards both on the plea of home rule and on the 


contention of 


basis of the necessity of using funds for other 
purposes more pressing than the salaries of the 
teaching force. 

On the side of the teachers there is the weight 
of the argument that they deserve higher pay in 
view of the present living costs and of salaries 
paid in other callings of equal importance. They 
declare that teachers are leaving the profession 
very rapidly and there is little hope of recruit 
ing from normal schools and colleges as the re 
duced attendance amply proves. The danger is 
very serious that education will be reduced very 
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materially in etliciency during the most trying 
period of reconstruction, unless the profession 
is put upon a high level of financial reward. 
The nation cannot afford to do otherwise even in 
this period of sacrifice. 

But the teachers point to a more pertinent 
fact—one that cannot be denied unless we over- 
throw all accepted theory and established policy. 
The schools are state institutions because educa- 
tion is a state concern. School boards are state 
bodies of local jurisdiction and choice. The 
state has the right to control at least the mini- 
mum essentials of school management including 
finances. It consequently has the right to con- 
trol salaries—at least to direct minimum stand 
ards that appear necessary to keep up the gen- 
eral efficiency of the schools. 

School boards have frequently recognized all 
the foregoing when they have sought to free 
themselves from aldermanic interferences. They 
will serve no good purpose to disapprove it nor 
to fight against state direction of salaries, ex- 
cept to satisfy their own desire for power. It is 
well to uphold a correct principle when it hurts 
as well as when it helps. 


BUFFALO’S PROJECT. 

Buffalo has appropriated eight millions to be 
spent immediately in schoolhouse construction. 
The local architects have formed a syndicate for 
handling the work most expeditiously and eco- 
nomically and Mr. William B. Ittner has been 
retained as consulting architect to map out the 
program and to draw up the basic requirements 
for the grade and intermediate schools. The 
development of the project will be interesting to 
follow. 


MR. CHADSEY GOES TO CHICAGO. 

Whatever criticism may have been due the 
Chicago board of education for not undertaking 
itself the choosing of a superintendent, it is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated upon the election of 
Mr. Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit. For we 
could not name a stronger man than he among 
the city superintendents of the country or one 
better fitted for the peculiar difficulties of the 
Chicago situation. 


Unlike some 


Mr. 


other repre- 


sentative superintendents, Chadsey is 


equally able as a leader in education and as an: 


administrator. He has the force, the courage 


and the tact to earry forward a broad, construc- 


tive school program and to compel the sup 
port of his colleagues, of the members of_ the 
board and of a city administration. On the 


other hand, he is very much of a teacher—both 
and in practice. Mr. Chadsey de- 


serves all the help which the school people of 


in theory 


Chicago can give him to restore a measure of 





DR. NATHAN C 
Died March 11, 1919. 
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quiet to the schools so that the orderly march of 
progress, which has been interrupted by sundry 
and continuous political shelling, may be re- 
sumed. 


INFORMATION NEEDED. 

A southern superintendent recently sent out 
broadcast to architects a notice, of which the 
following is the substance: 

February 18th the school district will vote up- 
on a $215,000 bond issue for the purpose of erect- 
ing a grade school and an industrial high school. 
The industrial building will include forge work, 
automobile repairing, wood working, motors, 
machine shops, home nursing, commercial de- 
partments, printing and science. If you are in- 
terested in drawing and submitting specifications 
for this building, please cOmmunicate with me 
immediately after March 5th. 

Very truly yours, 
Superintendent of Schoo’s. 

This notice, which was sent out in good faith, 
was resented by all professionally-minded archi- 
tects who received it and prejudiced them 
against the community and the well-intentioned 
man who wrote it. It was interpreted as a re- 
quest for plans to be submitted without a rea- 
sonable assurance of the possibility of receiving 
the commission. It promised a_ free-for-all 
scramble that is the worst type of architectural 
competition. 

One of the evils of architectural practice has 
been the custom of unprofessional men to sub- 
mit sketches and plans of buildings without any 
probable certainty of employment. School 
authorities have been largely to blame for this 
because they have asked for sketches in season 
and out of season and have expected architects 
to make drawings as tho no expense were in- 
volved. It would be well if school authorities 
would remember that men who are ready to send 
out sketches at any or all times, with or with- 
out risk, are like quack doctors or ambulance- 
chasing lawyers. ‘They furnish something for 
nothing and usually it is worth just what they 
charge for it. 

Really professional architects are as careful 
and conservative in their methods of obtaining 
work as are lawyers and doctors and schoolmen. 
They will seek 
building project 


information concerning any 
is open and they are 
ready to consider any proper invitation for a 
conference or a written application. They will 
engage in any competition which is surrounded 
with conditions that make for fairness and en- 


which 


able the best man to win. 
and 


From the experience 
hundreds of contests for 
building plans they have developed a plan of 
competition which will insure an honest, un- 
biased and reasonably satisfactory choice of an 
architect. This plan is embodied in the Stand- 
ard Competition of the American Institute of 
Architects and may be had by any school board. 

If a competition of this kind is not engaged 


of years from 


in, the method of direct choice is open to school 
This will be architects 
provided merit and ability are the deciding fac-. 
tors. The plan of the Palo Alto school board 
described on another page is a modification of 


boards. welcomed by 


the direct choice which may be used as a model. 
The main point is that school boards prevent 
personal pull, polities, or other similar unrelated 
motives from influencing their decision so that 
the best man and the best plans will be chosen. 
After all it is the best building for the children 
that is the result sought and architects have this 
in mind in defining their professional attitude. 


How would school board records look if school 
board members were marked for tardiness and 
absence as are children ¢ 

Never bear more than one kind of trouble at 
a time. Some people bear three—all they have 
had, all they have now and all they expect to 
have.—Edward Everett Hale. 








WHAT TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING IS THE BEST 
ALL-AROUND INVESTMENT 


IV. The Supervised Study Room Type. 


S. A. Challman, Commissioner of School Buildings for Minnesota 


Of late years the supervised study plan has 
been gaining momentum, and with it has come 
the demand for a building suitable for efficient 
work under the conditions made necessary by 
this plan. 

As study halls, either separate from recitation 
rooms or combined with them, are a hindrance 
rather than a help to a school organization of 
this character, the elimination of the study hall 
becomes the most significant feature of this type 
of building. The pupils are all cared for in 
recitation rooms and in the diagram illustrat- 
ing this type of building for academic school 
work all the recitation rooms have been made 
of a size to accommodate 35 pupils each. This 
uniformity of size of rooms is not essential to 
the plan, but has been incorporated in this as 
well as other diagrams in order to facilitate 
comparison of floor areas of different types of 
buildings. This particular type as outlined in 
the diagram will require 42 square feet per 
pupil. 

The opinions favoring this type of building 
have all been offered with the understanding 
that other features, such as auditorium, gymna- 
sium, administration rooms, industrial and 
vocational rooms are to be provided in addition 
to the rooms for purely academic work. In the 
main, it has been thought desirable to obtaia 
the opinions of high school principals on ac- 
count of their being in close touch with the 
problem. The symposium which follows ‘s com- 
piled from an inquiry made into building types 
for four different forms of school organization, 
the inquiry being sent to about three hundred 
educators in responsible positions in the United 
States. 

FAVORABLE OPINIONS. 
John W. Greer, Asst. Superintendent City Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Type D with all rooms from 30 to 35 seating 
capacity is preferable to any other plan. All 
rooms may be used both for study and recitation 
Our Central high school provides for 2500 s.u 
dents without any study rooms. Students’ study 
groups of 25 to 30 pupils each are much more 
efficient for supervised study than any other 
The library study and reference room next to the 
bookroom ought to seat at tables 125. Large 
study rooms not occupied to full capacity are a 
great loss in construction cost. Every school of 
this type must include an auditorium. 

J. E. Addicott, Prin. Polytechnic High School, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

As type D allows for supervised study in a 
practical way, I prefer it to all other types of 
high school buildings. 

Alfred P. Fletcher, Asst. Superintendent City 
Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

Type D is, in my judgment, preferable to the 
other types. My chief reason for favoring this 
_ type is that in this city supervised study in a 
combined study and recitation room is proving 
very successful, and in our new buildings we 
are making no provision whatever for large 
study halls, 

Edw. Rynearson, Prin. Fifth Ave. High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I prefer type D, provided however that the 
building contains a good-sized library properly 
equipped with reference books, etc., and also 
an auditorium with a seating capacity of from 
ten to twenty-five per cent in excess of the schooi 
enrollment. At one time I preferred type B or C, 
but when there is an essembly room the pupils 
study more and acquire better habits when 
broken up into smaller units and when more 
closely supervised. Effective supervision of a 
large study room is difficult. Very few teachers 
can do it and these are often the best teachers 
who should do more teaching. In the smaller 
room the teacher can get closer to the pupil and 
cooperative study may be profitably conducted. 
Your pupils will be more evenly distributed for 


passage to and from recitations. In case of fire, 
the large study room might be very dangerous. 
Ernest J. Becker, Prin, Eastern High School, 

Baltimore, Maryland. ' 

My personal preference is for Type D. As 
supervised study is practically impossible in 
large study halls, I much prefer the use of class 
rooms for study purposes—with the classroom 
teacher ready and willing to give help. The 
program should* be so arranged, however, that 
no recitation work is going on at the same time 
as the study. This is quite possible with the 
Type D building. In other words, for reasons 
of economy and administration I prefer a plan 
which provides a sufficient number of classrooms 
of about equal size, to be used for both study and 
recitation purposes, the two purposes, however 
to be kept rigidly distinct. Of course this pre- 
supposes a large assembly hall somewhere in the 
plan. 

M. E. Pearson, Superintendent City Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 

We have in our high school what is known as 
supervised classroom study. The classroom 
teacher has a long period divided into two parts. 
One part for the recitation, the other for super- 
vised study. When the double period is over the 
pupils move on to another department and have 
a recitation and study period with the next 
teacher. There are five periods during the high 
school day. No study hall features are required 
by this plan. Each teacher directs the pupils in 
the subject under her care both as to the recita- 
tion and as to the study. No classroom need be 
larger than the normal capacity—thirty pupils. 
Type D building is our choice since it provides 
for no separate study room. 

M. E. Ligon, Principal High School, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Type D is my preference. It is adapted to the 
organization of the school on the basis of super- 
vised study. At present our Senior High School 
is organized in a building of type D. Our day 
is divided into five periods of work and one 
lunch and rest. The work periods are seventy 
minutes in length of which forty are given to the 
recitation and thirty to study in the same room 
under the same teacher. Each student is re- 
quired to take five subjects or four subjects and 


one drill. This arrangement eliminates study 
hall altogether. By this arrangement we have 
been able to do in four recitations per week 


the same amount of work, and we think a better 

quality, than we did under the old organization 

of forty-five minute periods and the study hall 

for work when the students were not in recita- 

tion and five recitations per week. 

E. J. Wilson, Prin. High School, Fond du Lae, 
Wisconsin. 

I believe that type D is the school building 
which should be recommended. It seems to me 
that supervised study should be introduced into 
the schools and that this type of building would 
serve the purpose better than any other. 

A. ©. Roberts, Superintendent City 

Everett, Washington. 

From the standpoint of the recitation work of 
the school, the solid consideration of school sub- 
ject matter in all its forms, I believe that type D 
is by all odds the best. ‘ 

Many considerations must be kept in mind, 
however, and one of the important ones is this 
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that with the type D building an adequate assem- 
bly hall must be provided. With our modern 
ideas of organization, community center, and 
school team work, an accessible assembly room 
capable of seating a considerably larger number 
of people than the student body, is just as neces- 
sary as classrooms and laboratories themselves. 

My opinion as to the desirability of class D is 
based largely upon my conviction that super- 
vised. study in the classroom with the teachers 
themselves is the rational and progressive form 
of high school organization. From the stand- 
point of scholarship, closer association of teach- 
ers and pupils and finer and better adjustments 
of work in every department, I believe that type 
D is the best building yet suggested. 

May I say that we have had supervised study 
with a long recitation-study period during the 
past four years and we have no desire to go back 
to the old form of high school organization 
which was built around a building of type A con- 
struction? We do not use our study hall for 
study purposes at all. I have made a somewhat 
comprehensive statement of our plan of super 
vised study which was printed in the “Schoo! 
Review” for December 1916. This article is 
based upon a school building of type D. 

C. P. Briggs, Prin. High School, Rockferd, Illi 
nois. 

I believe that type D for a small school is the 
best sort of an arrangement of a high schoo} 
building. It certainly is the cheapest and most 
efficient. Most teachers are interested in the 
teaching side and this building offers the bes; 
facilities for efficient teaching. 

Wm. Urban, Principal High School, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 

I prefer type D. The supervised study plan is 
the coming plan. This method centers respon 
sibility upon the teacher and the pupil directly. 
It is the plan that can be carried out most ad- 
vantageously with this type of building. 

Chas. S. Meek, Superintendent City Schools, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

If the proposition of gymnasium, auditorium, 
and shops for vocational work are eliminated, I 
should be inclined to favor type D. The small 
groups scattered thruout the building for study 
purposes make the problem of discipline much 
lighter, eliminates the necessity for study hall 
teachers, make conditions better for concentra- 
tion on the part of the pupils while studying. A 
small group of study pupils in the rear of a 
schoolroom is no hindrance to the teacher con- 
ducting recitations. A recitation going on in 
front of the room is much less distracting to 
pupils studying than the confusion in a large 
study hall where many pupils are assembled. 
W. 8S. Painter, Superintendent 

Mount Vernon, Indiana. 

Provided an auditorium is available, type D is 
superior to the other buildings. The size of 
rooms and shape are best adapted to both recita- 
tion and study purposes and admit of efficient 
methods in supervised study as well as keeping 
the units of a satisfactory size. This plan will 
probably call for more individual rooms and pos- 
sibly an extra teacher or two for a small school 
and more in the large school. But there is 
actually less space to heat and care for with this 
method than with the large assembly and it 
makes for efficiency in the quality and quantity 
of work. Page 91) 
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Wal | for teaching music in the schools 
| 


|| Have you an orchestra in your school? 


‘‘The Instruments of the Orchestra by Sight and Sound”’ 




















+ Specimen page in miniature from 
the 52-page book accompany- 
ing each set of charts. 











Specimen chart in miniature from Orchestra of High School, Oakland, Cal. 
the new Victor set of 18 charts 


1 Do the pupil candidates for positions all want to play the violin or the 
| cornet, not understanding that the oboe and bassoon, double bass and traps are 
\ just as necessary in the ensemble, even if less attractive as solo instruments? 
i Do they know how a French horn /ooks or how an English horn sounds? If 
| you started your orchestra as did a famous lady in a Western city with a “jew’s- 
harp, mouth-harp and triangle” you will need some ocular and aural assistance 
in securing a balance of parts in each family of instruments. 


| The Victor Company has just issued a comprehensive set 
i of eighteen charts (14x 22) showing each instrument in its 
natural color; and in an accompanying booklet is given a full 
description‘of the instrument, its origin, history, development 
and uses by composers. Two special Victor Records (Nos. 
35670 and 35671) give the exact reproduction of the sound 
and tone color of each instrument, all three together offer- 
ing for the first time complete presentation of the instru- 
ments “by Sight and Sound.” 





See your nearest Victor dealer for the charts 
KS, and records, or write for information to the 
am 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 





Victrola XXV, $90 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


viii rere #3 ETT ‘ c When the Victrola is not in use, 
























the horn can be placed under 
the instrument safe and secure (4 
from danger, and the cabinet 4 
can be locked to protect V/ S 
from dust and -. promis. & 









To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘His Master's Voice."’ It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
























cuous use by irrespon- 
sible people. 





























Over 1,000 Ash Cans Were 
Raised and Lowered 23 Feet 
in 75 Seconds per Can, at the 


Albany (N. Y.) High School 
in January by the 


G&G Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer. 


This Model C Hoist has been electrically operated 
continuously for nearly seven years. The chief 
engineer reports that it is in first class condition today. 


There Are Five G&G Models 


[ ee we Ae oe 








| 
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MODEL E—ELECTRIC 
TEEDS one or two men, depending on 
4‘ style of cans, quantity of ashes to be 
removed, and height to which cans are to 
be hoisted; suitable for any hoisting 
height; speed, from 60 to 70 feet a minute. 
Two are operated by hand power, and three by 
electric power. These Hoists will remove ashes to 
the sidewalk or directly into a wagon from old or new 
school buildings of any type or size. No pit is re- 
quired, but we recommend that the horizontal di- 
mensions of the hatchway be 4 ft. square. In the few 
instances where the conditions at school buildings 
are unsuitable for any of our standard Models, special 
telescopic or non-telescopic Hoists can be furnished. 


17 G&G Telescopic Hoists are in use in the Detroit 
schools; many other School Boards have adopted the 
G&G way of removjng ashes from their school build- 
ings as standard, and have in use as many G&G 
Hoists as there are schools under their jurisdiction. 
Please write for illustrated School pamphlet 
which tells more about this work-saving, 
money-saving, quiet and cleanly way of remov- 
ing ashes and waste from schools, colleges, 
academies, libraries, auditoriums, lraternity 
and buildings of similar character. 
Will our school friends who have ac- 
quaintances confronted by a problem 
involving the removal of many cans of 


ashes, or waste, please suggest thal 
they ask G&G to help them out? 


Architects in U. 8.—-See “Sweet's Index, 1918,"’ pages 1209-1305 
in Canada—See “Specification Data, 1918,"" pages 120-21. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


551 WEST BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY 
SHERBROOKE, QUE., CAN. 
G & G SERVICE STATIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























Printing as an After-War 
School Subject 


Printers’ ink, in the form of advertising and pro- 
motion literature, will prove to be the tonic that 
will rejuvenate those industries that have lain dor- 
mant during the war. 


Our schools must turn from the teaching of war 
activities to those subjects that have to do with the 
building up of trade and commerce. Of these sub- 
jects printing stands pre-eminent, and, on account 
of the tremendous influence and power it will 
exert, should be included in every school desiring 
to install vocational or humanistic features. 

Printing stands unexcelled as a practical device 
for teaching the elements of English composition, 
spelling, capitalization, indentation, paragraphing, 
spacing, and utilizes all the principles of good 
design. It correlates with and motivates nearly 
all other school subjects. The qualities of patience, 
skill, neatness and perseverance are inculcated upon 
the child’s mind in a high degree. 

Printing should be taught in every type of school. 
This department would be pleased to furnish any 
information possible regarding the introduction of 
a course in Printing in your school. Our full line 
of literature is yours for the asking. 


Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 
300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 











Strayer -Engelhardt 
Record Card Series 


A complete series of Record Cards which 
meet every requirement of the Report 
of the N. EK. A. on Uniform Records and 
Reports, and in addition provides for 
further essential information. 





Admission, Discharge and Pro- Elementary School Record Card, 
motion Card Principal's Office 

Superintendent’s Record Card High School Record Card, Super- 

Office Record Card intendent’s Office 

Transfer Cards High School Record Card, Prin- 

Transfer Report Card cipal’s Office 

Pupils’ Report Card High School Registration Card 

Physical Record Card High School Program Card 

Teachers’ Record Residence Card 

Pupils’ Registration Card Elementary Attendance and 

Dental Card Scholarship Record (Paper) 

Permanent Census Card Teacher's Application Blank 

Elementary School Record Card, (Paper) 

Superintendent's Office Census Enumerator’s Sheet 

Paper 


Elementary Principals’ Record Book 
(Loose Leaf) 


Age-Grade Progress Table 
Age-Grade Computation Table 





C. F.WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


Fred A. Williams, Treas. 


36 Beaver Street Albany, N. Y. 
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The Material Determines the Quality 
The Quality Determines the Price 











We make three grades of Holden Book Covers. 
Each grade is of a DISTINCTIVE quality 
and ALL three grades have the following 


CHARACTERISTIC HOLDEN FEATURES 


Simplicity of Design; Ease of Adjustment. 


Ability to Protect and Reinforce Free Text Books 
so as to Double their Length of Service as well as 
Keep them Clean and Neat. 








MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUILD SCHOOLHOUSES. 

“Build schoolhouses,” says Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

“Previous to our entrance into the war we 
were spending in the United States a hundred 
million dollars a year on new schoolhouses, but at 
this rate we were in no wise supplying the need. 
Hundreds of thousands of children in the lower 
grades were on half-time attendance, and mil- 
lions attend schools in houses wholly unsuited 
to school use, according to modern standards— 
badly. ventilated, poorly lighted, and otherwise 
unsanitary. 

“For the two years of our participation in the 
war schoolhouse building almost ceased, and 
there are now both the need of 1916 and the 
accumulated need of the two years of the war, 
larger than in normal times because of the un 
precedented shifting of population. 

“To supply these needs will require not less 
than five hundred million dollars of building, to 
be completed by the time of the opening of the 
schools in the fall of 1920. It is very important, 
therefore, that legislatures, county and city coun- 
cils, and boards of education all over the United 
States immediately take the necessary steps for 
this building and for the raising of money neces 
sary for it. 

“If there be danger of an over-supply of labor 
during the period of demobilization and readjust- 
ment, and a consequent lack of employment for 
the men returning from the army and from the 
munition plants, such a schoolhouse building 
program will be ‘no inconsiderable factor in the 
solution of this problem of employment 

“If such of the large amount of accumulated 
building materials of the War Department as 
are suitable for school buildings can be had for 


this purpose it may reduce the cost for raw 
material considerably. 

“In view of the part which popular education 
must play in the new era there can be little or no 
objection to any expenditures for building that 
may be necessary for the full efficiency of our 
school systems.” 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Madison, Wis. A non-partisan school board 
ticket has been drawn up to be presented at the 
April election. The movement is being supported 
by the various clubs and federations of the city. 

The mayor of Lewiston, Me., has exercised his 
privilege of office in naming a new grade school 
the Roosevelt School. 

Davenport, Ia. Three intermediate high 
schools have been opened in the city. 

The Chicago board of education has distributed 
among the pupils of the schools and their par- 
ents a practical pamphlet which sets forth the 
advantages of a high school education. The 
pamphlet gives a summary of the statistics on 
wages and shows that the high school graduate 
at the age of 25 earns $31 a week while those 
who sought work before entering high school 
only earned $12.75 a week. It points out that 
positions with a future are not open to boys and 
girls under 16 with no high school education, but 
that it is necessary to pursue special training 
for a definite line of work that will make for 
better positions and higher wages. 

Everett, Mass. A million dollar budget has 
been adopted by the finance committee of the 
board for the ensuing school year. The amount 
to be raised by taxation is $764,764. 

The city council of Norfolk, Va., will shortly 
select an architect to supervise the $300,000 
school building program to be carried out by the 
city. Plans will be prepared immediately for the 
erection of two school buildings and additions to 
a number of other structures. 

A study of the fuel problem at Crookston, 
Minn., for a number of years past shows that 
there has been considerable variance in the 
amount of coal used in buildings of the same 
capacity. The cost per one thousand cubic feet 
for the central and Lincoln buildings for the 
year 1917-18 was $4.12, while in the Washington 
building it reached $10.06. 


A study of the per capita cost of education 
shows that the cost for the grades was $42.35 and 
for the high schools $79.03. 

On February 21, the Central High School of 
East Grand Forks, Minn., was burned, resulting 
in a practically total loss. With the loss of only 
four school days, the high school opened in the 
local Commercial Club, and the following school 
day all the grades re-opened in other temporary 
quarters. Immediate steps are being taken to 
rebuild on a larger and more modern scale. It is 
expected to have a grade building ready for oceu- 
pancy in September, and the new high school in 
time for the second semester of the next school 
year. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

The Americanization Committee of the mayor's 
advisory war board of Cleveland has protested to 
the board of education against the reduction in 
the Americanization program in the schools. 
The appropriation has been cut from $100,000 to 
$36,000 and the estimated amount for the present 
year’s work is $150,000. In support of its pro- 
test, the Committee pointed out that 75 per cent 
of the population is either of foreign birth or 
parentage and a large number can neither speak 
nor understand English. 

A reorganization of the grades in the gram- 
mar schools and the Junior High School of Little 
Rock, Ark., has been made. The schools are 
divided according to the three-three-three plan 
and pupils who complete the sixth grade will 
hereafter enter the Junior High School immed- 
iately upon their graduation. The new arrange- 
ment makes it possible to complete the entire 
school course in twelve years. 

Supt. C. C. Alexander of Hibbing, Minn., has 
recommended that the all-year school plan be in- 
augurated in the schools. Supt. Alexander gave 
the board several reasons for the support of his 
recommendation. 

A plan for merging the Philadelphia Girls’ 
High School and the William Penn High Schoo! 
under one management has been submitted by 
Mr. Bruce M. Watson, secretary of the Public 
Education Association and the Child Labor Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Watson declares that the plan 
would produce absolute freedom of interchange 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Professor Irving Fisher of Yale Says: 


“We are on a permanently high price 
level. Business men are going to find 
out that the clever man is not the man 
who waits, but the one who finds out 
thenew price facts,andactsaccordingly.” 


The policy of standing still is a bad one, when there 
are so many needs to be filled and so much con- 
structive work to be done. 


Whether it’s buildings, books, or lockers — buy 
what you need, and economize by buying wisely. 


We are manufacturers of Steel Lockers for 
all school, gymnasium and club purposes. 
Send for catalogue, specifying your needs. 








1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 





DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 
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between pupils and teachers by groups, classes 
and individuals and would effect the greatest 
economy of space and administration. The plan 
offers a solution for the problem of transfers 
from the Penn to the Girls’ High School recently 
authorized by the board and which was vigor- 
ously protested by the students and teachers. 

Sioux City, Ia. Prin. H. A. Bone of the Sioux 
City High School has declared that reconstruc- 
tion problems will affect the school systems of 
the country and predicts that colleges, as well as 
high schools and graded schools will ultimately 
adopt the all-year school plan. Mr. Bone points 
out that the school life would be shortened, the 
teachers would have continuous employment and 
the expense of conducting the schools would be 
considerably reduced. 

Wapakoneta, O. The school day at the Blume 
high school has been lengthened 35 minutes. Ses- 
sions open at 8:10 in the morning and close at 
3:15 in the afternoon. The senior class remains 
one-half hour after school each day to complete 
classwork. 

Armour, 8. D. As a speed up measure, the 
board has ordered that school sessions be held on 
Ssturdays for a period of ten weeks and that the 
school year be extended to June 20. 

The schools of Belvidere, Ill., under the direc 
tion of Supt. J. W. Browning, have inaugurated 
two new activities. The first is the establish- 
ment of a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps for 
the high school and the second is the opening of 
a health crusade in connection with the National 
movement for better health among school chil- 
dren. Both these movements are the result of 
war-time conditions. 

The high school at Diller, Neb., on March 4th 
was highly praised by the high schoo] inspector 
for the splendid teaching corps and the character 
of the work accomplished. The school board and 
the community were congratulated for the excel- 
lent spirit manifested in and thru the school. 
Mr. D. S. Domer is superintendent of schools at 
Diller. 

At a recent election held at Mason City, Ia., a 
decisive majority showed the preference of the 
voters of the city for the continuance of the 
office of superintendent of schools as conducted 


during the past year in full charge of all schools. 
Previous to last spring the grade schools and 
high school had been under separate manage- 
ments, with a superintendent in charge of each 
department. The election revealed that two sup- 
porters of the new system were re-elected to the 
board and the one new man was also in favor of 
undivided responsibility for the entire school 
system. 

The quarantine regulations slightly disorgan- 
ized the schools of Mason City, Ia., during the 
past winter, making it necessary to shorten two 
of the four quarters and to reduce by one-half the 
regular summer session. 

Spokane, Wash. The board has adopted a rule 
prohibiting dances under school auspices outside 
of school premises. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has asked the 
city officials for special policemen to safeguard 
the school children who cross dangerous street 
corners. 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall of New Jersey, 
in a recent communication to clerks, secretaries 


and members of boards of education in his state, . 


directs special attention to five things which are 
worth considering in connection with the prepa- 
ration of budgets and the distribution of funds. 

Mr. Kendall comments especially on teachers’ 
salaries, consolidation, supplies, repair of school 
buildings, furniture, and sanitary systems. He 
points to the fact that there is a scarcity of teach- 
ers to an alarming degree, due to the reduction 
in enrollments in normal schools and to the em- 
ployment of teachers in other lines of work. He 
urges that boards make every effort to convince 
taxpayers that, if the schools are to be well 
taught, they must see that adequate salaries are 
paid to secure the right kind of teachers. 

A second point js that dealing with the con- 
solidation of schools in rural and village school 
districts. He points out that some districts 
would be able to continue with fewer teachers if 
consolidation were introduced. 

The improvement of sanitary systems is highly 
important not only for the sake of the children’s 
health but for the maintenance of school stand 
ards thruout the state. 


There is a greater demand than before for im- 
provements to school buildings due to delays on 
account of war conditions. Now that the war is 
over repairs should be undertaken immediately 
with special attention given to the seating and 
other hygienic features of schoolroom equipment. 

A unique system of community betterment has 
been undertaken at Tama, Ia., under the leader- 
ship of Supt. Finley. The Civic Club, Commer- 
cial Club, and the local churches have united on 
club work projects and have contributed for 
their support. Supt. Finley is responsible for 
the working out of the plan and is assisted by 
Mr. W. D. Cocking who has charge of the club 
work. Mr. Cocking devotes two periods each day 
to manual training, some time is given to ath- 
letics and the remainder to organization and 
supervision of community betterment projects. 


Under the direction of Supt. Wilson Hawkins 
of Canton, O., a number of improvements have 
been made in the schools. Among these are the 
introduction of a teacher-training course; the 
adoption of rules governing the eligibility of 
teachers and a schedule of salaries; the replace- 
ment of the classroom organization of the indi- 
vidual teacher by the group system so that pupils 
have half the day for study; the introduction of 
ten thousand new books for elementary grades, 
requiring specific rather than incidental instruc- 
tion in subject matter; the reorganization of the 
dental department with a dentist giving full time 
to the school work; revision of the sewing teach- 
ers’ schedules in such a way as to distribute the 
work by buildings rather than by grades, saving 
much time in traveling between buildings; the 
issuance of bonds for a modern elementary 
school, the completion of the high school, and the 
Worley and Burns grade schools. The school day 
in grades above the fourth has been lengthened 
thirty minutes and a new system of pupils’ ree 
ord cards has been installed to give parents 
knowledge of child’s progress. 

The superintendent has made approximately 
six hundred visits into the schoolrooms to ob- 
serve the work of the teachers and pupils, has 
held one general teachers’ meeting, ten princi- 
pals’ meetings and eight grade and high-school 
faculty conferences. 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Cyrus S. Grove, superintendent of the schools 

of Stephenson County, IIL, has announced his 

resignation, effective July 31st, next. 

Mr. A. R. Baldwin, who recently returned to 
school work, has taken up his duties as super- 
tendent of schools at Bunkerhill, Kans. 

Mr. W. A. Anderson, of Elberton, Ga., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Asheville, 
N. C. 

Dr. Edward T. Pierce, a well known educator, 
died at his home in Sierra Madre, Cal., on Jan- 
uary 30th, after a long illness. Dr. Pierce was 
68 years old. He was president of the Chico Nor- 
mal School from 1889 to 1893 and he held the 
presidency of the Los Angeles Norma! Schoo! 
from 1893 to 1904. 

Supt. F. J. Sperry of Mankato, Minn., has an- 
nounced his resignation, effective with the close 
of the present school year. 

Mr. C. L. Love has been re-elected for a period 
of three years as Superintendent of Schools, at 
Mandan, North Dakota. The Board of Educa- 
tion has granted a considerable increase in 
salary. 

Dr. George E. James, of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Minnesota, has gone 
to France to undertake special educational work 
for the army with the Y. M. C. A. 

Supt. H. C. Snyder of Stevens Point, Wis., has 
been re-elected, with a salary of $3,000. 

Supt. J. E. Wignot of Dover, N. H., has been 
re-elected with a salary of $2,500 a year. 

Supt. D. A. Grout of Portland, Ore., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

Chas. E. Skinner of Athens, O., has been ap- 
pointed district superintendent of Supervision, 
Dist. No. 3 of Columbiana County. Mr. Skinner 
will make his headquarters at Columbiana. 

Supt. P. R. Spencer of Hastings, M:nn., has 
been re-elected with a salary of $1,800 a year. 

Mr. Charles A. Aitkin has been appointed act 
ing secretary of the board of education at New 
Orleans, La., during the absence of Supt. J. M. 
Gwinn in France. 

Supt. G. H. Sanberg of Crookston, Minn., has 
been re-elected for the next year with a salary 
of $3,000. 


Supt. J. J. Rae of Burley, Ida., has gone to 
France to enter the Overseas Educational Work 
of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. H. M. Broadbent is act 
ing superintendent in his absence. 

Supt. Ralph Yakel, of Paducah, Ky., has been 
re-elected for a four-year term, with salaries of 
$3,000, $3,200, $3,400, $3,600 respectively 

Charles E. Chadsey, of Detroit, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Chicago, II1., 
with a salary of $18,000. 

Walter D. Cocking, formerly at Ackley, Ia., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Storm 
Lake for the next school year. Mr. Cocking re- 
ceived his honorable distharge from Camp Taylor 
in January. 

Mr. Cocking has just been engaged for the re 
mainder of the present year as director of com- 
munity club work at Tama, Ia. The local 
churches and elubs have united on a definite com- 
munity betterment system under the supervision 
of Supt. Finley. 

Marlboro, Mass. The salary of Supt. E. P. Carr 
has been raised to $2,400. 

Supt. L. W. Mayberry of Wichita, 
been re-elected for a two-year term. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Beloit, Wis. The school board has granted in 
creases of $10 per month to teachers. 

Batavia, N. Y. The board has fixed the min 
imum salary of teachers at $650 and the max- 
imum at $900. 

Increases in the maximum pay of Minneap 
olis grade teachers of $200 a year and of high 
school teachers $300 a year have been approved 
by the Hennepin county senators who have in 
troduced a bill in the legislature increasing the 
city’s levy for school purposes to 14.15 mills. Th 
increases provide approximately $535,000 a year 

Minneapolis, Minn. The city treasurer has 
called the attention of the school board to the 
excessive use of time checks by teachers, clerks 
and other employes of the board for payments 
of salary in advance of the regular pay day. Em- 
ployes have been requested to limit the use of 
time checks to absolute necessity as an abuse of 
the privilege will mean actual cancellation. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. The teachers have entered 
a vigorous protest against the merit system of 


Kans., has 


pay, in a paper prepared by the executive com 
mittee of the organization of non-merit system 
teachers. The paper is a challenge to the de 
fenders of the system and points out that the ex 
periment has failed and should be eliminated 
The arguments as advanced against the merit 
system are as follows: 

“If the objections to the merit system are not 
valid will its defenders answer them? 

“Will they explain to the taxpayers just what 
the taxpayers got in exchange for the $4,000 paid 


out for the merit system during the past half 
year? 
“Will they explain why all of the fifty-four 


teachers were found competent enough to receive 
a bonus, and how the poor teachers are to be 
eliminated under the present system of judging? 

“We paid good money to try the thing out. 
Even its strongest supporters admitted it to be 
an experiment. Now, under its endless system 
of testing, rating and judging, its preparing of 
exhaustive and exhausting reports for the super- 
intendent, there has been little time for real 
teaching. It has destroyed the friendly, human 
relationship that ought to exist between teacher 
and pupil. It has made each pupil a ‘specimen’ 
to be the constant subject of purely academic 
experiments having no practical value, except to 
furnish tabulated data for voluminous reports 
and for what? It has changed many a kindly, 
patient teacher into a driver who must secure re 
sults at any cost. 

“It has wrecked and is wrecking the nerves of 
a majority of the women of the teaching force 
who are expected to exhibit the same strength 
as a strong, energetic man, who works under his 
own direction, while they suffer the continual 
strain of being checked up. 

“It promotes and rewards dishonesty in that 
the teacher who is willing to give a little 
ance here and there to a pupil in a test, 
a good showing and gets a good bonus; 
conscientious teacher plods on unre 
unnoticed. 

“Last of all, we ask the supporters what it is 
all about. We paid for it. The teachers were 
rated and all paid bonuses—-$3,700 worth. The 
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“Reads Like a Fairy Tale” 


“THE LURE OF MUSIC” is an encyclopaedia of 
musical information, and reads like a Fairy Tale, 
taking one through the world of music, telling 
fascinating stories about musical composition and 
about more than seventy composers. 


It has been written so well that professional musicians find pleasure in 
reading it; and it is done in a style so interesting that the amateur will 
make it a basis for conversation about music and for music only. 


The teacher will find in it just the right stories to tell to Children--how 
and why certain favorite compositions were written, and anecdotes about 
the old music masters. It will incite a keener interest in the record 
collection of every School and Home. 


‘“MUSIC MOODS,” a bulletin on Music Appreciation, should be used in 
connection with its listed records, to supplement ‘‘' THE LURE OF MUSIC,” 
These two works furnish unsurpassed material to the School and to the 
Home for a better understanding of the best music. 


‘THE LURE OF MUSIC” should be in the library of every school and Columbia School Grafonola with Pushmobile 
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QWE WILL GIVE THIS MACHINE TO YOU WITHOUT CHARGE 
WITH an ORDER of CARBON PAPER or TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. 


@ We can match any sheet you now use, and save you from 10% to 30%. 
We can satisfy you as to quality and price. 
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Manirotp Manuracturinc Company 


80 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Your Copy 
Is Ready! 


In this new catalog you 
will find a precise treat- 
ment from the standpoint 
of the Educator of the 


Dixon School 


Pencils 





in all essential designs including 
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Please give us your name, address and title. 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Dept. 31 - SJ D N Jersey City, N. J. 


Tana WS mane 


Established 1827 





























ISCIENCE 
LECTRIC 
QUIPMENT 


HUGHES Electric Hot Plates, Portable 
Ovens and Ranges are the last word in modern 
cooking equipment. 
Just a turn of a switch and you immediately have a 
clean, easily controlled heat. 
No lighting of matches, with its attendant danger, no 
flames, fumes or dirt. 
HUGHES DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT — 
now installed in several hundred schools and colleges—is 
giving wonderful results and entire satisfaction. 
Equip your schools with these modern cooking appliances 
and give your pupils the advantage of not only learning 
modern recipes, but modern methods of cooking them, 


as well. 
HucueS 








EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. INC. 
ECONOMICAL CHICAGO SEND FOR 
SAFE New York Ontario, Cal. ILLUSTRATED 


SAN elaoel LITERATURE 
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“WILSON REVERSO” BLAZE EXTINGUISHER 


The Only Positive Protection 
Against Fire 











ERFECT in construction, posi- 

tive in action, and the most. perfect 
fire extinguisher in the world. Requires 
no recharging until used. Guaranteed 25 
years. Absolutely harmless to the skin 
will not burn, spot or soil the most deli- 
cate fabrics. 


Instantaneous in Action 
RUST-PROOF NO HOSE 
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HUDSON MAXIM 
696 ST. MARKS AVENUE 
| BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


250 Rolled Steel Wilson Arthur L. Pillsbury, Architect 
— Windows Used J. L. Simmons Co., Builder 


TELEPHONE 2316 BEDFORD 


GEORGE B. HAINES, ESQ., 
Blaze Extinguisher Co., 
27th and South Wells Sts., Chicago, IIl. 
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7th —One plane window. 





Wilson Reverso 
Patented 


14th —Burglar-proof. 


27th and So. Wells Sts. 
CHICAGO 





6th —Saves liability insurance. 


13th —Reglazing done from inside. 


McFARL 


OTE the llowing advantages of the 66 : 
: 4 fe oe & — gee - Wilson My Dear Mr. Haines:- 

Wilson Window and see if you can , . . ila 

afford to be without them: Reverso”’ I have carefully examined the Blaze Extinguisher, and it is 
Ventilation 1 to 100% 8 my opinion that it is the best fire extinguisher yet made for the 

sa — i o> ae ible. Wi d ? purpose for which it is intended. It has the very great advantage 
ard Glaee = ye y 7 on inside ingows that it is always instantly operable, its operableness being abso- 
ath Ne pullewe, welahtes —y - are manufac- lutely unaffected by time. It requires no re-charging until used 
5th —No cleaning devices. tie tured in Not the least advantageous feature of the extinguisher is 


Galvanized Iron 
Underwriters’ 


8th—Shades make awnings. Windows, 

9th —-Storm-proof when open. also : 

10th —Noiseless, free from rattling. Rolled Steel, you deserve. 
11th —Tightest sash on market. and the — 

12th —Each sash operated independently. hardware com- 


Wood Windows. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


the harmlessness of the liquid employed, it having no injurious 
effect on anything that it may strike when putting out a fire. 

I can see no defects in the device. 
the device, and wish you the greatest possible success, which 


plete for P. 8. Hudson Maxim is Chairman of the United States Consulting Board. 


AND-HYDE CoO. 


I congratulate you upon 


Faithfully yours, 
HUDSON MAXIM. 








New York Office: 
1123 Broadway 





(Continued from Page 64) 
children were all tested and rated. 
are in and the information tabulated. 
will be done with the information? 
all about?” 

The thousands of public school teachers in the 
United States are exempt from income taxes on 
their salaries as teachers, according to the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, in explanation of the an- 
nouncement that salaries of public officers and 
employes of county, city or other municipal or 
local governments are not taxable. The provision 
in the law is applicable only to teachers who re- 
ceive pay from a public source. 

Rochester, N. Y. The board has adopted a new 
salary schedule which is to be effective in Sep- 
tember. The schedule provides for a minimum 
salary of $800 and a maximum of $1,500 for kin- 
dergarten and grade teachers. Teachers now re- 
ceiving $600 a year are to receive increases of 
$200 a year beginning with September, in addi- 
tion to automatic increases of $100 a year. The 
latter provision has been made in fairness to the 
experienced teacher, who otherwise would under 
the new plan receive a smaller salary than a 
beginner. 

Nyack, N. Y. The board has fixed the minimum 
Salary of reappointed grade teachers at $1,€40, 
those with regents grades at $1,100 and high 
school teachers at $1,200. To reappointed teachers 
not receiving increases of at least $200 on the 
above schedule, a twenty per cent raise has been 
given. The superintendent’s salary has been 
raised to $4,000. 

At a public mass meeting held in Pittsburgh 
on February 21, 1919, resolutions were adopted 
in favor of an appropriation by the legislature of 
$10,000,000 each year for the salaries of teachers 
in the Keystone state. The citizens of the com- 
monwealth are urged to call upon their repre- 
Sentatives in the legislature to take steps for ob- 
taining abundant resources for each district. The 
money is to be used for the increase of teachers’ 
Salaries equal to 25 per cent of the amount now 
received from the state. 

East Chicago, Ind. The school board has raised 
the salaries of all the teachers in the schools 
Class One teachers have been given a minimum 


The reports 
Now what 
What is it 


salary of $100 and a maximum of $130; those in 
Class Two, a minimum of $110 and a maximum 
of $140; Class Three teachers are given a mini- 
mum of $120 and a maximum of $150; Junior 
High School teachers begin at $130 and work to 
a maximum of $160; Senior High School teachers 
start at $140 and reach a maximum of $175, and 
heads of departments begin at $160 and reach a 
maximum of $200. The superintendent of schools 
has been given an increase of $500, making his 
salary $4,500. 

Grade, special and kindergarten teachers in 
East Chicago are divided into classes on the basis 
of (1) two, three or four years’ training in nor- 
mal or college; (2) length of service; and (3) 
success and personality. 

Columbus, O. The board has adopted a revised 
salary schedule for teachers who have been in 
the employ of the board five months or more. 
The increases which will be payable on the first 
of September each year, are not applicable to 
teachers who have been in the service for a num- 
ber of years. 

Quincy, Mass. The teachers of the lower 
grades are dissatisfied with the increases of $50 
given them by the board and have petitioned the 
city council for further increases of $50. 

The Indiana house has passed a bill provid'ng 
for an increase in the minimum salary of teachers. 
It provides that the daily wage of teachers which 
are based on the average they make in examina- 
tions multiplied by two and one-half, shall now 
be multiplied by four. 

A recent report of the salary committee of the 
Educational Council of Minneapolis shows that 
eleven per cent of the teachers were unable to 
live on their salaries for 1918 and thirty per cent 
saved nothing. A number of teachers who bought 
Liberty Bonds were compelled to sell them when 
they were paid for and others were able to save 
only by great sacrifices in the shape of clothes 
and recreation. 

The Federation of Teachers’ Associations of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has amended its salary bill pro- 
viding that rfo teacher or supervisor shall receive 
more than a $250 increase in salary in any one 
vear. The change removes an objection against 
the granting of higher pay to supervisors and 
higher paid teachers. 








SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has handed 
down a decision declaring section 89 of the school 
law unconstitutional on the ground that it con- 
fers legislative power upon the county superin- 
tendent. A new measure has been introduced 
which will remove all objectionable features. 

Under the law a community high school might 
be created by a majority vote of the persons 
affected upon petition of fifty electors. 

The teachers’ association of Newburyport, 
Mass., has employed an attorney to take care of 
the teachers’ side in the controversy over the 
payment of salaries withheld from teachers be- 
cause of absence during illness. The rules of the 
board provide that teachers absent from duty 
may On approval by the executive committee and 
the superintendent, be paid their salary during 
enforced absence. A study of the different cities 
in the vicinity shows that a number of them 
allow from ten to twenty days’ pay during ill- 
ness. 

An increase in the mill tax rate from 3.1 to 4 
mills is provided for Milwaukee in a bill intro- 
duced in the Wisconsin legislature. The increase 
is conditioned on the school board by resolution, 
to take effect not later than January 1, 1920, 
fixing the minimum salaries of all teachers in 
common or graded schools at not less than $900 
and $1,500 respectively. 

The Deal bill providing for an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 per annim for two years, to aid the 
rural schools of Texas has been passed by the 
state senate. The law increases public school 
facilities in small towns and rural districts by 
providing longer terms of not more than nine 
months and increased salaries for teachers. 

A consolidated state board of education is pro- 
vided in a bill introduced in the Oregon legis- 
lature creating a board of six members. The 
members of the board who are to be appointed 
by the governor consist of the superintendent 
of public instruction, who is to be an ex-officio 
member, and five other persons. 

The McKinley free textbook bill was killed in 
the Indiana legislature by a vote of 39 to 34. 

A new teachers’ pension law is to be intro- 
duced in the Indiana legislature to replace the 
present law. The number of years a teacher has 
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BERGER 


Steel Lockers 


fill every locker requirement. They are 
made in sufficient variety of styles to an- 
swer every locker purpose. 


Economy 


Any number of Berger Steel Lockers may be 
grouped together and since backs and sides are used 
in common in such groups an economy of parts is 
effected. 

This unit grouping permits maximum economy in 
the use of floor space and re-grouping without loss 
to suit changing conditions. Berger Lockers will 
last indefinitely 
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Write our nearest office for Catalog Y-7. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 


Berger Bldg., New York City, U. 8. A. 


Branches: 
Chicago 
Export Dept.: 
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taught is multiplied by twelve to determine the 
annual pension. A teacher who has taught 25 
years would receive $300 annually. The pension 
fund would be supported by a tax levy. 


Schools and School Districts. 

Under the Oklahoma Sess. Laws of 1913, c. 
219, art. 6, § 2, territory outside limits of any 
city or town within an independent school dis 
trict may be detached on petition to county 
superintendent signed by the majority of quali 
fied electors residing in territory sought to be 
attached, and such order does not require that 
such district have notice of such intended action. 
—Fowler v. Green, 176 P. 222, Okla. 


An Order by county superintendent detaching 
territory from an independent school district un- 
der the Oklahoma Sess. Laws of 1913, c. 219, 
art. 6, § 2, on a proper petition requesting such 
action, if no appeal is taken therefrom after 
expiration of ten days, becomes final.—Fowler v 
Green, 176 P. 222, Okla. 

Under the South Dakota laws of 1913, c. 194, 
as amended by the laws of 1917, c. 218, residents 
of a certain school district, who simply moved 
to another district temporarily but who never 
intended to change their residence remained 
“electors” of the first district and were not dis 
qualified to sign petition of such district for 
election to determine the question of consolida- 
tion while they resided in the other.—Viktora v. 
Cressman, 169 N. W. 551, S. D. 

Irregularities which did not deprive any voter 
of a fair chance to register his will, or which did 
not prevent the will of the voters from being 
fairly and truly ascertained and declared, did 
not vitiate the school district election to deter 
mine the question of consolidation.—Viktora v. 
Cressman, 169 N. W. 551, S. D. 

In view of the revisal in 1908, of { 4129, as 
amended by the North Carolina laws of 1909, c 
856, and the laws of 1911, c. 135 (revised supple- 
mentary code of 1913, 4 4129), the formation of 
a special school district is justified, where the 
jury found the district had less than 65 children 
of school age, but contained at least twelve 
square miles of territory——-Williams v. Polk 
County Commissioners and Board of Education 
97. S. B. 478, N. C. 
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The Underwood System of 


Visual Instruction 


Visualizes the World for the School Room 


The Greatest Edu- 
cational Help of the 
Century Covering 
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Geography 
Agriculture 
Animals 
Architecture 
Cities and City 
Life 
Civic Better- 
ment 
English Com- 
position 
Geology 
General History 
History of 
America 
Homes and Life 
of the People 
Home Econom- 

















ics 
Manual Train- 
ing 
Nature Study 
Physical Geo- 
graphy 
Products and 
Industries 
Races of Man- 
kind 
Transportation 
Zone Life, etc. 





Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, New York 
$972—Patient Laborers Transplanting Rice Shoots on a Farm in Beautiful Interior of Japan 


The Underwood Visual Instruction Material 
Answers Every Question Like These 


What is a cashmere and where is it 


Where is the hill of 
made? See Serial No. 887 } 


10,000 Ages? 
See Serial No. 942 
Where is a gold mine in the heart of 


What city is termed ‘‘The Pearl Set 
a city? See Serial No. 988 » 


in Emeralds’’? See Serial No. 857 


Where is the covered street 
“‘straight’’? See Serial No. 857 


Where is the Temple of the 700 
pagodas? See Serial No. 910 


In what country is laundry work the 
chief occupation? See Serial No. 981 


What is a Kufa and where 
See Serial No. 880. 


called 


used? 


We want every teacher to have our explanatory pamphlet of the UNDERWOOD 
SYSTEM and particulars of our FREE LECTURE SERVICE 
to schools. Yours for the asking. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept. S. B., New York City 
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School District Taxation. 
Under the Wisconsin statutes of 1917, % 40.09 


School District Government. 


On an appeal from surcharge of school direc . ; aa 
tors for paying teachers’ salaries in excess of subd. 5, and section 40.26, subd. 1, a school board 
those fixed facts found by the lower court are cannot expend more in the construction of a 
not reviewable, as in view of the act of May 3 school building than is voted by the electors. 
1909 (P. L. 392), an appeal lies only from the O’Laughlin v. Dorn, 169 N. W. 572, Wis. 


legal conclusions in such a case.—Steinmetz v If the electors of a school district had power 








Fennessy, 104 A. 870, Pa. without exceeding the tax limit to 
for a school building at the time they voted 
$1,700, they could later ratify and approve acts 
of the school board in expending $2,250 in th> 
construction of a school building, under the Wis 
consin statutes of 1917, § 40.09, subd. 5, and see- 
tion 40.26, subd. 1.—O’Laughlin v. Dorn, 169 N 
W. 572, Wis. 

A special school tax district is within the pro 
visions of the North Carolina constitution, art. 7, 
{ 7, restraining counties and other municipal 
corporations from levying taxes except for neces- 
sary expenses unless approved by the majority 
of the qualified voters therein.—Williams v. Polk 
County Commissioners and the Board of Educa- 
tion, 97 S. E. 478, N. C. 


One seeking to enjoin a levy of tax by a school 
district on the ground that the Wisconsin con- 
stitution, art. 11, § 3, limiting the indebtedness 
of any such corporation, was violated, has the 
burden of so showing.—O’Laughlin v. Dorn, 169, 
N. W. 572, Wis. 

The Idaho laws of 1913, c. 14, prior to an 
amendment by the laws of 1917, c. 59, authorizing 
the trustees of independent school districts to 
acquire sites for a gymnasium and playgrounds 
and to sell bonds therefor, did not authorize levy 
of a special school tax for the care of a gym- 
nasium and grounds, where no bonds were ever 
issued and the tax was in addition to the maxi 
mum school taxes authorized by the Idaho laws 
of 1913, c. 159, prior to the amendment by the 
laws of 1917, c. 59, Ida. 

A school board’s acquiescence in a payment of 
the tax collector’s commissions out of taxes col- 
lected for school purposes does not estop the 
board from asserting in action therefor its right 
to amount deducted from school taxes for such 
purpose during past years.—City of Winchester 
v. Board of Fducation of City of Winchester, 206 
S. W. 492, Ky. 


School District Property. 


If circumstances require the erection of 
primary school building by school township 
trustee, and require also that high schocl be 


established, trustee, in good-faith discretion, may 
erect a building adequate for both, subject to the 
limitations of the Indiana acts of 1913, c. 134 
* 2, and the Constitution Smith v. State, 129 
N. E. 660, Ind. 


A school township trustee had power to revoke 
his predecessor’s decision to erect a high school 


building, under the Indiana acts of 1913, c. 134 
¢ 2—Smith v. State, 120 N. E. 660, Ind. 
The Indiana acts of 1913, c. 134, § 2, if man 


datory as to fact that high school building shall 
be erected in school township when stated con- 
ditions exist, still leaves school township’s trus 
tee alone empowered primarily to determine 
character and size of building required.—Smith 
v. State, 120 N. E. 660, Ind. 


The language of the Indiana acts of 1913, c. 
134, § 2, that high school building shall be 
erected when there is no high school within three 
miles of any boundary line of township, must be 
construed to mean what it says, and measure- 
ment of three miles by straight air line, instead 
of by road distance, is proper.—Smith v. State, 
120 N. E. 660, Ind. 

A public school district of a city furnishing 
free education under the Wisconsin constitution, 
art. 10, % 3, is not liable, for injuries received 
by a pupil, who fell into a pail conta‘ning hot 
water, caustic acid, and chemical compounds 
placed in the passageway of the school building 
for purpose of scrubbing floor; the pail having 
been so placed in the discharge of its govern- 
mental duty.—Juul v. Sehool Dist. of the City 
of Manitowoc, 169 N. W. 309, Wis 


vote $2,250 
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= IF IT WERE POSSIBLE 
CHICAGO : 
TO MAKE : 
; : 
| Better Water Closets 
as ‘ 
‘J | ; 
| For Schools : 
: ‘ 
; : 
: : 
| 
i 
| 
:| 
| : 
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Fe Il = 
: | Nouveau Jr. Auto Projecto Jr. 
| | than these we would buildthem. They represent the utmost 
ll | in substantial construction, convenience and economy that 
" : | human skill and ingenuity can devise. 
# i 
. ; | Guaranteed for five years. Save 50% or 80% of the 
a | water bill. The valve in these ‘‘closets with the measured % 
| : flow,”’ is above the rim outside the bowl. A decided advantage. Q 
0 | : The Waterloo, Iowa, Board of Education recently wrote : 
“4 : us that the Clow Fixtures used for 20 years had cost so little ‘ 
+ for maintenance and repairs, they could hardly estimate the * 
: : cost in dollars and cents. Also, the same fixtures were in such 4 
: 5 excellent condition they were installed in a remodelled building. : 
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‘9 : Let us tell you more about Clow Fixtures and how they : 
er : will save your Board money. Send for catalog—practically ; 
ng zs a text book on the subject of plumbing for schools. 
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vy ‘. 
> James B. Clow & Sons, 
we : 534 - 546 So. Franklin St. 
™ : Chicago, IIl. 
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. : Sales Offices: 
the = New York, Milwaukee, St.Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Detroit, Philadelphia 
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Cornell Medical College 
New York City 
Pinished in Liquid Velvet 


ANY of the finest schools and 

public buildings in America 

are done in Liquid Velvet — the 
perfect wall finish. 


School authorities who know 
Liquid Velvet best are the strong- 
est in its endorsement. They know 
the soft, ever restful tones of Liquid 
Velvet covered walls and ceilings 
last for years. They know that 
frequent washing will not weaken 
the color nor impair the surface of 
Liquid Velvet walls and ceilings. 


Our desire is that more and more 
school people become thoroughly 
acquainted with Liquid Velvet. 
We want our data in the files of 
every progressive school board. 


Among the other numbers 
in the O’Brien line, are: 
Master Varnish, Flexico 


White Enamel, and 
Pyramid Floor Finish. 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH CO. 


1314 Washington Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
Varnish Makers for Half a Century 














If You Need Flags 


te © yy for your School 


or any other 
se ‘ purpose get the 
We WW Flag with this 


Sign of Quality 
A Guarantee of Satisfaction 


Our flags are made on specifications almost identical with those of 
the U.S. Navy, bunting from the same looms and dye works. Sewed 
with the little short Navy stitch of 12 to 14 to the inch which eats 
up thread, but a great improvement on the usual 7 stitches. 


For headings of 7 ft. and over, rope is used entirely — smaller sizes, 
heavy 8 ounce duck. 


The Navy idea of finishing the ends with three red seams appears 
better than the usual white sewed flag. 


In fact, our flags have to be made as good as they can be made, 
because thé majority of our orders come from the Government, 
Ship Owners and Operators whose flags undergo the hardest tests. 


Not only is our flag the best because of service and appearance for 
Schools, Yachts and Power Boats, but for any purpose for which a 
flag is used. 


We are makers for the Army and Navy—our experience and facili- 
ties embrace special designing for trade-marks and private use 
Merchant Marine Flags, Signal Flags, etc. If you have any kind 
of flag requirements, write us at once — prompt information and 
economical prices. 


BETSY ROSS FLAG COMPANY, Inc. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 






































EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD FLY A 
BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


Specified and used by U. S. Government, the large Munici- 
palities and MAJORITY of Schools thruout the country 


BEST BY TEST 
FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





























Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 
For Sale by all First Class Dealers 
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sanitation. 
of plumbing fixtures ? 


Going to “Fix Up” Any of Your 
School Buildings This Year ? 


If your plans for 1919 include the erection of a new school, or alterations in 
any of the old buildings, then you are interested in plumbing fixtures. 


Every one of us appreciates the absolute necessity of cleanliness and 
How can any toilet room be clean and sanitary without the right kind 
This is the question you must 
answer for the boys and girls in your schools whom 
you represent. 


Your judgment in the selection of plumbing fixtures 
should be beyond criticism. 


“NONCO” PLUMBING FIXTURES 


challenge criticism, and you cannot go wrong if you speci- 
fy “Nonco’” Fixtures for the toilet rooms in your schools. 


There are two grades of ‘*‘Nonco’’ Plumbing Fixtures—both a “‘good buy”’ for the 
money. The fixtures made of Vitreous China will last as long if not longer than 
the school building itself. The Enameled Iron fixtures will stand the test of hard 


Thirty-six years of satisfactory service to the schools of the country puts our experts at your 
service to help you solve your plumbing problems. 


Why not drop us a line today ? 


Yor’? N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. se‘touis, mo. 
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Branches and Selling Agencies— 
LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS TENN. 
PUEBLO, COLO. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 

Pontiac, Mich. The board has adopted a new 
plan, providing that teachers shall be given in- 
creases of $100 for three years if they attend 
summer schools, take extension courses or travel 
sufficiently to equal summer school training. 

Salem, Mass. The board has made permanent 
the increases of $100 given to teachers and jani- 
tors and has granted further increases of $100 
to all teachers except principals. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The finance committee of 
the board has recommended a rearrangement of 
the salaries of clerical assistants of the adminis- 
trative department. These clerks are employed 
for the calendar year and the service rendered 
by them is 25 per cent greater than that of simi- 
lar workers in school offices. 

Uniform salary increases for teachers in second 
and third class cities of New York State are pro- 
vided for in a bill introduced in the state legis- 
lature. Under the bill, the salary of teachers in 
elementary schools will be fixed at $800 a year 
with eight annual increases of $756 Special 
teachers and supervisors will be given not less 
than $900 a year, while principals are to receive 
not less than $400 in excess of the highest paid 
teacher in the school of which he is principal. 
Teachers in high schools in second-class cities 
will receive $1,000 a year, with annual increases 
of $75 in not. less than eight increments. Ass st- 
ants to principals and heads of departments in 
high schools will receive at least $1,200 while 
principals will be given at least $500 more than 
the highest salary paid any teacher. Superin 
tendents of schools in second-class cities will be 
given $5,000 a year. 

Kindergarten teachers and those in the grades 
in the elementary schools in third class cities are 
designated to receive $720 the first year and an 
annual increase of $80 for eight years. Special 
teachers are to be given at least $100 more a 
year while principals are to get $400 more than 
the highest paid teacher. 

High school teachers in third class cities are 
given $840 the first _— with at least eight an- 
nual increases of $75; assistants to principals 
and heads of departments, at least $1,040 and 
principals $500 higher than highest paid teacher. 
The superintendents of schools in these cities are 





to receive $3,000 a year. The Malone measure is 
intended to meet the demands of salary increases 
asked for by the teachers. 

Steubenville, O. Increases of ten per cent in 
salary have been granted to teachers and janitors 
of the schools. The increases became effective 
with the second term in February. 

Battle Creek, Mich. The board has given in- 
creases of $100 to each teacher, with an addi- 
tional bonus of $50. The minimum pay of teach- 
ers has been raised from $700 to $850. 

Columbus, O. The board has adopted a re- 
vised schedule of salaries thru which it is 
planned to eliminate inequalities in the present 
method of paying teachers. Under the new plan 
it is not planned to readjust the salaries of 
teachers who have been long in the service but 
an automatic increase schedule applying to all 
teachers in the service five months or more, is 
to be put into effect. 

All teachers will be divided into three 
divisions, namely, elementary, intermediate and 
high school. Each teacher will be given an in- 
crease of $50 a year for four years, and there- 
after $100, until the maximum is _ reached. 
Teachers from other cities will be given credit, 
one year for three, two for five, and three for 
seven years’ experience. 

Under a new rule, all complaints of inadequate 
salaries must hereafter be made by groups as 
respectively classified. 

Brockton, Mass. The board has asked the city 
authorities to grant increases of $100 to teachers. 

Rochester, N. Y. The board of estimate has 
recommended that the board increase the salaries 
of the principals and teachers in the schools 13.6 
per cent, that the minimum salary be fixed at 
$800 and that the maximum be paid after three 
years’ service. 

The Pension and Retirement Fund Commission 
of New Jersey has presented to the legislature 
its report on the investigation of the two retire- 
ment systems now in existence for teachers. 

It is shown that the retirement fund supported 
by the teachers is insolvent, with a deficiency of 
$15,000,000 and assets sufficient to pay only ap- 
proximately twenty cents for each dollar ex- 
pended, and that it cannot be made solvent by 
the contributions of its members. The 35-year 


service pension system, supported entirely by the 
state, involves a liability of approximately $23,- 
000,000 and is too burdensome for the state to 
maintain without contributions from the teachers. 

It is pointed out that a majority of the retir- 
ing teaehers receive benefits from one and the 
other system and enjoy, after retirement, a 
greater allowance than the salary they were re- 
ceiving while in active service. Such excessive 
benefits are inequitable and economically and ad- 
ministratively unsound. 

With the idea that the two systems can no 
longer continue to operate separately and that 
there can be no justification for maintaining 
double benefits, a bill has been prepared which 
will provide for the gradual merging of the two 
systems into one sound system, to be established 
on an actuarial system and intended to equitably 
distribute the benefits among the teachers. 

The bill combines the best features of sound 
pension systems established in this country and 
abroad. Membership in the system is to be com- 
pulsory for new appointees and optional fo, 
teachers now in service. Retirement is to be 
optional at 62 years of age or in case of dis- 
ability any time before that age, provided the 
disabled teacher has served ten years in the state. 
state. 

The allowance is to be calculated at the rate 
of one-seventieth part of the salary for one year’s 
service, including teaching experience in other 
states up to ten years and is fixed at a minimum 
of $400 in case of superannuation and $300 or 
thirty per cent in case of disability. In case of 
resignation, dismissal or death the contr.butions 
paid in by a member are to be refunded to him 
or to his estate just as in a savings bank, to- 
gether with compound interest at three per cent. 

The teachers and the state will share equally 
in the cost of the benefits on account of all ser- 
vices rendered hereafter. The contributions of 
the teachers are fixed according to age at the 
time the teacher enters the system and they range 
between three and one-half and seven per cent 
of the salary. All contributions cease at the age 
of 62 after 35 years of service. 


The Indiana house has passed the teachers’ 


pay bill providing for increases of appreximately 
sixty per cent in the salaries of teachers. 
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At Last—a Perfect Heating 


The 





Open View Closed View 


Cuts Down the Cost of School Building and Provides 
a Real, Fool-Proof Heating and Ventilating System 


A vexing problem has been solved. 


Many are the engineers who have attempted the 
solution — and failed. 


The combination of proper heating with absolute 
ventilation in one unit has long been dreamed of 
and much talked about but while many haphazard 
systems have been devised, no really efficient, fool- 
proof system had yet been invented until the able 
engineers of “‘Moline Heat,” Moline, IIll., produced 
the UNIVENT. The very simplicity of the machine 
makes it proof against all the ills to which com- 
plicated machines are subject. 





One machine in a schoolroom will furnish heated 
fresh air taken direct from a window or an inlet 
in the wall, in any quantity, and hand or automatic- 
ally regulated to any temperature desired. 


A self-contained UNIT end ABSOLUTE DIFFU- 
SION are the two big arguments which will event- 
ually place the UNIVENT far in the lead of make- 
shift systems which have promised much but in 
actual practice perform on a hit or miss basis. 
You need only draw on your experience to see the 
truth of this statement. 





Applied to the Kindergarten 


MOLINE HEAT 
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and Ventilating System 


The Greatest improvement in 
Schoolhouse Heating and Ven- 
tilating in the History of Man 


—a Self-Contained UNIT Sys- 
tem of Absolute Efficiency. 





Used in First Junior High School, Trenton, N. J. 
This city has six large schools equipped with UNIVENTS 


WE CLAIM that the UNIVENT will aid materially 
in reducing fire hazards. DUCT systems frequently 
carry fire and smoke from one story to another in 
school buildings. 


We claim every advantage for the machine which 
follows upon local and individual control. 


We claim a 100% diffusion of the heated fresh air on 
the principle of an inverted Niagara. 


We claim better, quicker and more even heating— 
72° or as required at both ceiling and floors as well 
as in front of windows—and no radiators are re- 
quired in the room except in very special cases. 


We claim better control of temperature regardless 
of outside conditions. 


We claim a decided saving in fuel. There are no 
tremendous losses through radiation as is charac- 
teristic of the duct system. 


We claim a marked economy in electrical power 


where the UNIVENT is used. 


We claim the lowest maintenance cost as compared 
with any other system. 


Now wouldn't a unit system like this be just the 
thing for that contemplated new school or for that 
old building that is so hard to heat and ventilate? 
Think it over and remember this—if you have a 
duct system now you can practically adda story to 
your building by changing over to the UNIVENT. 
All those unsightly basement ducts can be entirely 
eliminated, giving additional study or classrooms. 


For full particulars and a finely il- 
lustrated catalog fully covering the 
UNIVENT and its application write 
Dept. J, Moline Heat, Moline, Ill. 





Used in Western High School, Weshination, D. . 


UNIVENTS replaced a Duct System here, adding another 
story to the building 


. 
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Used in Utica, N. Y. Free hain 
In all, 110 UNIVENTS are installed in this school 
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What They Say About 
Perennial Window Shades 














LANESBORO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
LANESBORO, MINNESOTA 


November 20, 1918. 
Perennial Shade Company, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 

Gentlemen: Our new building, which we took into 
use in September, is equipped with Perennial Shades 
thruout. 

Altho we have used the curtains for only a short 
time we feel that we have made a wise selection. They 
are giving splendid satisfaction in every way. I consider 
them one of the best if not the best shade on the market. 


Yours truly, 
EDW. INGVALSON. 


Write us today for further information. 


PERENNIAL SHADE COMPANY 


School Dept. Faribault, Minn. 


CORRECT SHADES FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


Should give maximum light 
with good ventilation 





























Two OUR SPECIAL 
SHADES AT BRACKETS 
CENTER No. 86 & No. 87 
OF WINDOW ARE 
PERMIT DESIGNED TO 
PROPER ASSIST 
REGULATION IN CORRECT 
OF LIGHT RESULTS 
SPECIFY 
OSWEGO TINTED CAMBRIC OR TRIPLEX OPAQUE 
- with 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


(Send for special sample book) 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


EVER - LAS TINC-TRANSLUCENT 





WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 


TRANSLUCENT— 
NOT OPAQUE 


DULL FINISH— 
NO GLARE 


If your school supply house does 
not handle our E L T Shades,. write 
for our folder. 





Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once. 


cS. L.. T. 

SHADE MATERIAL 
Mounted on 
Self-Balancing Adjustable 
Shade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 
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561 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 








Some Plain Facts About 
Draper’s Cotton Duck 
Adjustable Window Shades 





Draper Shades have no folds or pockets 
to catch and hold dust and germs. 


Draper Shades make it possible to let 
in the best light which always comes 
in at the top of the window. 


Draper Shades permit perfect ventilation 
of air at all times. 


Draper Shades are made of a good, sub- 
stantial material. The 
rollers are large and 
strong and will stand 
up under the rough- 
est kind of handling. 








Tell us how many windows 
there are on the sunny side of 
the school building, give us the 
size of the windows and we will 
gladly quote you prices. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Ind. 
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ARCHITECTURAL STYLES AS APPLIED 
TO SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


(Continued from Page 28) 
sary, if the characteristics of the style are to be 
followed, to have the windows regularly spaced 
This 
makes it difficult to get the twenty or twenty 
five per cent of glass area in the classrooms 
without the use of windows on two sides of the 
classroom, thus unilateral lighting 
which is one of the accepted principles of school- 
house designing. In Classic buildings the wide 
piers windows 


with large piers and wall spaces between. 


violating 


between east objectionab'e 
shadows on the pupils’ desks, which everyone 
agrees should be avoided. 

The Collegiate Gothie style is also slightly 


cheaper to build than the Colonial in Classic 





VENICE UNION POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, SHOP BUILDING, VENICE, CALIFORNIA, C 


his is a building devoted to shops in 





Washrooms of the Continental Can Company of Clearing, Illinois. 
J.J. Daly, Plumbing Contractor. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices 255 N. Hoyne Ave., Showrooms, 111 N. Dearborn St., 


PUTA HAMM MN NR 


connection with a Polytechni 


“BIG BUSINESS” BUYS 
WOLFF PL 
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Chicago, Illinois 





require the heavy 
cornices, balustrades, pediments, or high pitched 
roofs, which characteristic of the 


style, because it does not 
are so 
Colonial period. 

While Collegiate Gothic may be admitted to 
be the most appropriate style when there are no 
limiting conditions, all other factors should be 
considered when making a choice. The fact as 
to whether the building is located in a country 
district or in a thickly populated neighborhood 
should be thought of, and even the contour of 
the property has a bearing upon the decision. 
Obviously the same style would not be appro 
priate for use in a small town that would be 
suitable for use in a densely populated neigh 
borhood in New York City. 

In the illustrations of all the larger build 
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High Sehool. I: 
a high class factory building. 


UMBING 
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HEREVER long life, 
constant service and 
high efficiency are 

demanded of plumbing, 
there WOLFF Products 
command the interest of 
owner, architect and con- 
tractor. 


For installations of any size 
specify WOLFF Plumbing 
and be safe. ° 
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ings, it will be noticed that there is an absence 
of high pitched roofs, towers, domes and other 
architectural elements that are entirely decora- 
tive, and which are not only costly but serve 


no useful purpose. Ornament applied to the 
walls of a building is always expensive, and 
when standing one hundred feet or more away 
from the building it cannot be seen. At the 
distance from which buildings are generally 
viewed, it is only its general outline and pro- 
portions, together with the spacing of the win- 
dow and door openings that is noticeable, and 
style and general pleasing effect should be ob- 
tained by proper treatment of the large masses 
rather than piling on elaborate, costly, and use- 
ornament. In smaller buildings, visible 
roofs and cupolas are often used, to help give 
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. HW. Russell Co., Architects. 


is simple and appropriate and has the atmosphere of 
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lopti | 
. — Microscopes and Delineascopes 


POSSESS MANY 


io el paca a SUPERIOR FEATURES 
0 optica projection 1s WHICH MAKE THEM IDEAL FOR 
again in the market, LABORATORY USE 


backed by increased 
facilities which have 
been occupied in war 





































Combined Balopticon service of a most sig- 
For Lantern Slides and Opaque Objects nat 
Price $135 nificant character. 


Our release from this service is of course gradual. 
As the demands made upon us by the government 

MODEL “0”? DELINEASCOPE 
are lessened from month to month, however, we 
a with the Spencer Transposer, a me- 


are enabled to increase deliveries to our other patrons. chanical device for handling the 
lantern slides which does away with 
a . the old cumbersome, troublesome lan- 
Write for Balopticon catalog, with tern slide holder, and in addition gives 
price list of our revised line, and in- a dissolving effect on the screen, 


, which is accomplished with but one 
form us regarding your requirements. outfit (not two). 


MICROSCOPE No. 64B 





° MICROSCOPE No. 64 has a side fine adjustment with 34 threads 
ausch lom Optica ° of the screw engaged as compared with an equivalent of but one in 


other makes. It has a “Jateral travel’’—an index to its position 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER. N.Y. relative to its limits. No other make has this. It is equipped with 
. : Spencer Optics, which have been considered ideal for three-quarters 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco of acentury. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 

Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo- 
micrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army SPENCER SPENCER LENS COMPANY SPENCER 
and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, | BUFFALO | BUFFALO, N. Y. | BUFFALO | 
U.S.A ee 


Magnifiers and other High-Grade Optical Products. 





























style and character to the structure. While cient size to impress its importance upon the © At a glance one should be able to tell a grade 
this adds to the cost, it is not so great but that neighborhood without the necessity of high, school building from a high school, or if it is 
the added dignity and importance such elements pitched roofs or clock towers. the only school in the town and houses all 
produce, make it worth while. In a very large A building should not only have an appro grades, one should be made to realize it instine- 
building covering an acre or more in area, a_ priate architectural style, but it should look tively. It hardly seems necessary to say that a 
high sloping roof would be very expensive and like a school building, and in addition should grade school should be designated with the 
unnecessary. A building of this area is of suffi- express the kind of school which it contains. greatest of simplicity, while a high school may 
be a little more elaborate in design. A Voca- 





tional or Trade School should express the pur 
pose for which it is used, those portions oc- 
cupied by the shops should resemble in char- 
acter the modern factory, while those used for 
academic purposes should be in character with 
the usual school building. The portions oceu- 
pied by the auditorium and gymnasium should 
be designed to indicate this fact. To be good 
architecture, the design of the exterior of the 
building should express the character and pur- 
pose for which the interior of the building is 
used, as “truthful expression” is just as desir- 








able in architecture as it is in all other thing: 
in life. 

To a great extent the school board member: 
should be guided by the advice of their archi 
tect. He has been selected for his ability, edu- 
cation and good taste, and this being the case, 
his advice should be followed. It is well, how- 
ever, that the school board and superintend>nt 
of schools should be informed upon the subject 
of architectural styles so as to be able to con 
fer more intelligently with their architect and 


understand his point of view. 


The free dental clinic conducted at Springfield, 
Mass., in the period from June, 1918, to March, 
1919, has treated four hundred children for de 
fects of the teeth. It has been possible for the 





GREGORY SCHOOL, WEST ORANGE, N. J. Dillon, MeLellan & Beadel, Architects, dentists to complete the dental work for all 
This is a good example of a Community School used in a rural district. Its low height, sloping roof second and third-grade children and the work 


and stucco exterior make it not only attractive, but makes it harmonize with the surrounding buildings. In 4 , 
fact the school fits in and becomes part of the attractive neighborhood and the people look upon it more as will continue regularly from one grade to the 


a Club or community meeting place than a formal and forbidding schoolhouse next. 
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An Achievement in 
Piano Construction 


How this little piano, which stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high, can 
possess a tone as big and full as that of any full-sized upright, 
and remarkably pure and sweet besides, is the wonder of all 
teachers, musicians and piano manufacturers who have heard it. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO 


“The Little Piano With The Big Tone” 


The secret lies in the use of entirely 
new principles of piano construc- 
tion, which result in lessening the 
tension, thereby adding materially 
to the tone-keeping qualities of the 
instrument. 


‘Factory to School Room”’ Plan 


No less revolutionary is the ‘‘Fac- 
tory to School Room Plan,”’ which 
enables you to place one of these 
superb little pianos in your school 
at about one half the cost of a usual- 
sized upright of standard make. 


Furthermore, you have the privi- 
lege of ten days’ trial— you do not 
pay a cent until you have had am- 
ple opportunity to satisfy yourself 
of the piano’s quality. 





Fill out and mail the coupon now 
—you wiil be placed under no obli- 
gation whatever. You will be in- 
terested in reading all about this 
wonderful little instrument, which 
has created a sensation among 
educators. 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


122 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Chicago Office, 418 Fine Arts Building. 


Jackson 

Piano Co. 

122 Reed St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Without any obligation 
on my pert, please send 


me your illustrated booklet 
and full information about 


our “Factory-to-Schoolroom” 
an 


Name... 


: School 


Mail this 
Coupon ¥s 
now. (37 / City 


Position 


State . 
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New Books for the Spring Term 
SPANISH Crawford’s First Book in Spanish 


An effective and economical method of learning to 
speak, write, and understand Spanish. 
Fuentes and Elias’ Manual de Correspondencia 
Writing correct idiomatic letters in Spanish. 
Hatheway and Berge-Soler’s Easy Spanish Reader 
Simple connected narrative dealing with every-day 
episodes in familiar surroundings. 





Other new titles in preparation in the Macmillan 
Spanish Series under the general editorship of 
Professor F. B. Luquiens. 


ENGLISH Crawford's Study of English 


A charming method of presenting the essentials of 
English composition and grammar in the secondary 
school. The author recommends the revival of 
such old fashioned arts as reading well aloud, and 
writing a clear hand, and memorizing choice bits of 
literature. The book is characterized by good 
spirit, good humor, and good taste. 


Bryce on American Democracy 
Chapters from the American Commonwealth, 
together with the paper, “Hindrances to Good 
Citizenship.” 


American Patriotism in Prose and Verse 


The ideals of America nobly phrased by her states- 
men, her poets, her preachers and teachers. 


American Democracy from Washington ‘to Wilson 


Including President Wilson’s address in Paris at the 
opening of the Peace Conference, January 25, 1919. 


SCIENCE Jackson, Jackson and Black’s Elementary Electricity and Magnetism 


Fundamental facts with their present day appli- 
cations. 


Williams’ Healthful Living 


The essentials of physiology for high school pupils 
with the emphasis on right living conditions in the 
community. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





NEW YORK 








Horace Mann Readers 


Develop the power to read independently from the begin- 
ning. Make children think. Used in upwards of 2,000 
cities, towns, and private schools. 


Alexander's “New” Spelling Book 


NEW FEATURES: Word list of common words; regular 
work with Dictionary; frequent reviews. Ayers’ List. 
**100 Demons,”’ etc. 


Woodburn and Moran Histories 
Elementary American History and Government 


Gives the larger vision of world affairs. Emphasizes cur- 
rent history and present-day problems. Inspires patriot- 
ism. For 7th and 8th Grades. $1.00. 


Introduction to American History 


A simple, clear, concise account of America’s European 
beginnings. For 6th and 7th Grades. Special features 
Pronouncing Lists, Teachers’ and Pupils’ Aids Classified. 
75 cents. 


Systematic Drill in Arithmetic 


By Strasburger and Chankin 


Develops speed and accuracy in the fundamental operations. 
Solves the “‘language difficulty.”’ In three books, for 2nd, 
3rd, 4th year and above. 40c, 50c and 50c, respectively. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., Publishers 
New York: 449 Fourth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 

















A Few of 
J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


New Publications 








‘*THE INSTRUCTOR, THE MAN AND THE JOB”’ 


Chas. R. Allen, Federal Board of Education. A book 
for Vocational Teachers and for those training un- 
skilled workers. It represents the pedagogy of 
EE SELL $2.00 


‘“‘PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES’’ 
By Alice M. Krackowizer. Edited by W. F. Russell, 
Ph. D. The first book on the project method of 
teaching. It bridges the gap between the Kinder- 
garten and the Primary Grades............... $1.28 


‘THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD”’ 


By C. W. Taber. Should be in every home and 
school library. A text for High Schools and Col- 
leges. Adopted by Utah as a basic High School 
NR aaa i ; is . . $2.00 


**HOUSEWIFERY’”’ 


By L. Ray Balderston, A. M. A text on methods 
of work in the home. For High Schools and Col- 
leges . . pm e ' _. . $2.00 





Send for circulars and terms. 





| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
East Washington Square 2126 Prairie Ave. 








The Fox Readers 


make a strong appeal to the child. The method creates a desire 
to read, and leads him quite unconsciously through the tech- 
nique into the delightful art of reading. Recommended by 
educators of importance and already adopted by many promi- 
nent school systems. ' 


A NEW BASAL SERIES 
because they are based upon psychological and pedagogical principles; 
because they contain some of the best literature which the world has 
produced; because they are arranged in logical order of content and 
word-forms; and because there are six readers especially adapted to 
each of the six elementary grades. 


A NEW METHOD SERIES 


The Fox Method has been formulated by the Specialist in Educational 
System in the United States Bureau of Education. Miss Florence C. 
Fox brings to this work not only the authority of her position, but a 
lifetime of study and experience in teaching children to read. The 
Fox Method offers a new and essential element in teaching reading; it 
emphasizes economy of time and of effort; it is based upon subjective 
rather than objective values. 


A NEW LITERARY SERIES 


because this collection of classics will be placed in the hands of chil- 
dren as a guide to develop their appreciation of good literature; and 
because the material has been arranged by one of the authorities on 
good literature for children 











Now Ready: Price 
The Fox Teachers’ Manual, for use with the Fox Readers - $0.40 
The Fox Primer, a Phonetic Reader for first and second grades 50 
The Fox First Reader, for second and third grades - - - - 50 
The Fox Second Reader, for second and third grades - - - 50 


In Preparation—Ready Shortly 
The Fox Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers. 


Send for an interesting circular by an enthusiastic teacher who is using 
the Fox Readers, which gives the practical advantages of the Fox 
Method, and startling facts as to the large percentage of pupils who 
fail in reading owing to the shortcomings of ordinary methods of teach- 
ing. Ask for Circular AJ. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 2 West 45th Street 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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}\ the country over. 
consideration when buying. 


lunch room equipment. 
at the price you want to pay. 





| 
QUALITY 


| | im VALUE 





SERVICE 





The advantage of the school lunch room is no longer theory. 











| Write for a Copy of Our Catalog Today 


ALBERT PICK=COMPpany 


208-220 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SHEBOYGAN 
SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Page 43) 
the old building, the root coming below the sills 
of the windows of the first floor in the north 
wall of the old building. A skylight placed on 
the roof, and concealed from view in the library 
by glass panels in the ceiling, adds to the at- 
tractiveness of the already pleasant room. 

The main feature of the first floor of the ad- 
dition is the well lighted kindergarten with its 
double wardrobe and its ample supply Cases. 
There are also on this tloor two classrooms and 
The latter are intended 
especially for the children in the kindergarten. 
Four exits are 


boys’ and girls’ toilets. 


provided, two leading to the 
for the first floor only, one to 
The two latter 
adjoin stairways leading to the second floor. 


west, which are 
the east and one to the north. 


The principal’s office, four standard size class- 
rooms with adjoining wardrobes, one large class 
room with two adjoining recitation rooms and 
two wardrobes, are located on the second floor 
of the new building. The last mentioned room 
is to be used for Junior High School classes. 
A girls’ toilet is located on the second floor in 
that portion of the building which forms the 
connecting link between the two buildings, thus 
making it conveniently accessible for the girls 
of both buildings. Each classroom is supplied 
with a bookease and teacher’s closet. A general 
supply case and map case are located in the cor- 
ridor of the second floor. 

Stairways from all four entrances lead to the 
basement where the manual training, domestic 
science rooms, and boys’ and girls’ toilet and 
shower rooms are located. An inclined passage 
‘leads directly from the basement to the outside. 
The boiler room is located in the basement of 


the old building and a large tubular boiler, with 
McMillan furnace attachment, was added to the 
boiler room equipment. By enlarging the boiler 
room, the girls’ toilet room which was located 
in the basement of the old building, had to be 
eliminated and for greater convenience, it was 
placed on the second floor of the new building. 
The interior trim and furnishings are similar 
in character and material to those in the schools 
described above. 

The building is heated by an air-line system 
of steam heating, with direct and indirect radia- 
tion controlled automatically from the several! 
ventilation system is 
Fresh air is taken into fresh air cham- 


classrooms. A _ gravity 
used. 
bers in the basement thru two specially equipped 
windows and is run in a duct under the base- 
ment corridor floor to the several indirect cham- 
bers where the radiation is placed. The air 
passes, thru radiators and over humidifying pans 
and then up brick flues into the classrooms. 
Water is supplied for humidification thru the 
hot water system and is maintained constantly 
by an automatic expansion tank. The foul air 
is drawn thru brick vent flues to the attic and 
from there by means of galvanized iron pipes to 
the ventilators on the roof. Sanitary equipment 
is of the best heavy duty type and of the most 
approved pattern. Slate blackboards are pro- 
vided in all rooms and the entire building is 
lighted by electricity. 


BELVIDERE HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 

The building is built of red and brown tapes- 
try brick, joints raked out. It has limestone 
trimmings, Ashlar limestone foundation, with 
blue stone entrance steps and basement sills. 
The roof is of slate with copper flashings. 


It is a fact acknowledged by school authorities 
Our position as headquarters for lunch room equipment should commend us to your | 
You will find our goods and our service superior to others. 
will design both lunch room and kitchen to meet your special requirements. ii 
} serves lunches you should have a copy of our catalog. It will guide you to economical purchases of 
H | No matter what your requirements may be, we can furnish just what you want |] | 

| i 


Our experts 
If your school now 








The corridors are of fireproof construction with 
brick enclosing walls, and stairways of steel and 
iron. with slate treads. ‘The stairs are shut off 
from the corridors with smoke partitions glazed 
with polished wire glass and will serve as fine 
towers in event of emergency. The corridors 
are wainscoted with light face brick, the floors 
being of composition with a sanitary cove. 

The woodwork is oak, finished French grey. 
The plaster is finished with white sea sand. 

The toilets are of the latest sanitary models. 
The stall partitions of slate are set on metal 
standards and the rooms themselves are wain- 
scoted with brick from floor to ceiling. 

The heating system is arranged with direct 
radiation in each room and a steam plenum 
system with fan supplying fresh warmed air for 
ventilation. Hose reel fire lines and drinking 
fountains are provided in each floor. The finish 
and fixtures were selected with a view to per- 
manency and utility. 

In the basement provision is made for a gym- 
nasium. The corridor serves as a spectators’ 
gallery, and the locker rooms are used for the 
gymnasium as well as the school proper. The 
toilets are entered thru the corridors extending 
to locker rooms ensuring privacy. 

The boiler and coal room are depressed and 
are so arranged that they will serve as the base- 
ment and foundation of part of the future ex- 
tensions. 

The laboratory is equipped and arranged for 
complete work in physics, chemistry and biology 
and an additional room is provided for extension 
which will probably include the introduction of 
a course in agriculture. The lecture room serves 
for science as well as other work and is located 
directly over the laboratory. 

The first floor contains four recitation or 
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CATALOG “A” 


Soils Apparatus, Soils, Fertili- 
zers, Crop Materials, Field 
Instruments, Type Samples, 
Animal and Dairy Husbandry, 
Apparatus and Supplies, Pro- 
ject Records and Special Agri- 
cultural Laboratory Furniture. 


READY MAY, 1919 





CATALOG “B” 


Microscopes, Prepated Slides 


Look Over 


the latest editions of 


Our Catalogs 


when planning your new 
Buildings, Departments or 
Science Laboratories. 


NOTE: We have more than doubled the capacity 
of OUR SCIENTIFIC FACTORY, and can 


therefore guarantee 


Quality«Service 


CATALOG “C” 


A complete and convenient list 
of Chemicals, Reagent solutions, 
Genuine Gruebler Stains Dry, 


Rocks, Minerals, etc. 


READY MAY, 1919 





CATALOG “K” 


Furniture and Fittings for all 





and Material, Incubators, Ste- 
rilizers, Culture Media, Biolo- 
gical Glassware, etc. 


READY MAY, 1919 





CATALOG “G” 


Apparatus and Furniture for Physics, Chemistry and 
Physical Geography Classrooms and Laboratories. 


ISSUED NOVEMBER, 1918 


Science Laboratories and Man- 
ual Training and Home Eco- 


nomics Departments. 


READY SOON 








1516 Orleans Street 





W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 


CHICAGO 











classrooms and a principal’s and men teachers’ 
room with toilet. 


Entrance is had to the main floor of the 
assembly from the first floor corridor, the bal- 
cony being entered from the second floor. The 
assembly is lighted by large circular head win- 
dows the full height of room. It has a seating 
capacity of 400 and a stage with a portable ex- 
tension front which provides additional area for 
special occasions. 

Toilet facilities are provided in connection 
with the ante rooms and principal’s office. An 
entrance from the hall to the ante rooms thru 
the principal’s room is provided. The balcony 
is planned so that it can be used as a study. 

The second floor contains two recitation 
rdoms, a women teachers’ room and toilet, and 
a commercial suite arranged with a typewriting 
and a bookkeeping room with glazed partition 
separating them. 

The building which was dedicated recently 
was designed by and built under the supervision 
of Messrs. Rasmussen & Wayland, Architects, 
New York City, and its cost complete with fur- 
nishings, was within the original appropriation 
of $30,000. 

It is not only fulfilling every requirement of 
the modern school curriculum but of the com- 
munity as well and has been used almost nightly 
in the past year for those activities which tend 
to promote the spirit of true Americanism in 
the present as well as the rising generation. 

AN APPRECIATIVE WORD. 
J. H. Carfrey, Reading, Mass. 

It was my privilege recently to visit Plymouth, 
Mass. These trips are now made two or three 
times a year and without special thought of the 
town or its surroundings, having in the past 


visited the historic buildings and the various 
places of interest to the stranger. 


At this time I wish to speak particularly of the 
schools. The present superintendent, Mr. C. A. 
Harris, has been in charge of the schools for the 
past six or seven years. His success as a district 
superintendent before entering upon his work 
at Plymouth, was marked for its efficiency. His 
success at Plymouth has been no less marked and 
the town and school board recognize in Mr. Har- 
ris a man who knows his business professionally 
and otherwise. 

In the first year of Mr. Harris’ incumbency, 
$68,000 was given for school purposes and this 
past year $140,000 was appropriated. Teachers’ 
salaries have increased from $600 to $950 and the 
teaching corps has been increased from 60 to 90 
instructors. The maximum number of pupils 
allowed to any teacher is 36, a reduction of at 
least ten pupils. 

The school plant has been placed on a modern 
basis. New buildings have been erected, old 
buildings have been enlarged and renovated, and 
new equipment of an up-to-date character has 
been installed in every case. The Junior High 
School of which the town and the school authori- 
ties are particularly proud, is well equipped and 
is doing effective work in meeting the needs of 
every student. The cooking department particu- 
larly has shown the wisdom of carefulness and 
good judgment in the selection of its equipment. 

The Junior High School is conducted on the 
regular departmental plan and each teacher is a 
specialist in the subject she teaches. The Junior 
High School is the outlet for the grades which 
are organized on the eight-grade plan. Oppor- 
tunity is given thru which immature or retarded 
eight-year students are permitted to advance to 
the ninth year without repeating the work of the 
eighth year. The school aims to give opportunity 
for individual development and to prepare stu- 
dents for high school work. The high school is 
equipped to carry the student thru a special line 
of work, to fit him for advanced education or for 
directly entering some chosen occupation. 

In connection with the school system, there is 
a special school for delinquent pupils who are 
retarded because of defective mentality. It is 








well worth the time of any educator to visit Ply- 
mouth to study the school system, and especially 
to visit the Junior High School. Mr. Harris may 
well be proud of his work, and the community 
proud of the schools. 


SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 

A teacher having completed 23 full years’ ser- 
vice, employed during three years at private 
school, but for $200 annual salary, giving two 
fifty-minute periods daily to public school pupils, 
under the city’s contract with private school for 
teaching service, was a “teacher,” within the 
Wisconsin statutes of 1917, { 42.17, and entitled 
to annuity under section 42.11, as having com- 
pleted 25 years’ service, notwithstanding rules 
of the board of trustees of the fund, made after 
completion of such service under which the two 
final years’ service would have been insufficient. 
—State v. Board of Trustees of Teachers’ Insur- 
ance and Retirement Fund of Wisconsin, 169 N. 
W. 562, Wis. 

The board of trustees of the teachers’ insur- 
ance and retirement fund, tho having wide d's: 
cretion, cannot alter the statutory requirements 
for pensions, tho it may regulate the manner in 
which pension rights may be obtained.—State Vv. 
Board of Trustees of Teachers’ Insurance and 
Retirement Fund of Wisconsin, 169 N. W. 562, 
Wis. 

Where teacher received $1,200 annual!y from 
private school, and $200 annually from city, do- 
ing both private and public school work, under 
the city’s contract with private school for teach- 
ing service, and she was assessed for the retire- 
ment fund on a $200 salary only, it was proper 
to require, before paying her a pension, that she 
pay into the fund the difference between the 
assessment on $200 and $1,400.—State v. Board 
of Trustees of Teachers’ Insurance and Retire- 
ment Fund of Wisconsin, 169 N. W. 562, Wis. 

Pupils. 

Under the New York education law, 4 633, 
defendant school attendance officer had authority 
to arrest a truant child in the child’s own home, 
altho the child’s mother did not consent, and was 
not a “trespasser” in so doing, if he used no more 
force than was necessary.—De Lease v. Nolan, 
172 N. Y. S. 662. 
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ENGINEERING BUILDING, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
JOSEPH EVANS SPERRY, Baltimore, Architect 
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Ventilating the School Room 








Health and Education Go Hand-in- Hand— 


ODAY this is recognized to a greater extent than ever before, 
and in the planning and equipping of school buildings the question of 
ventilation is now being given the serious consideration it deserves. 


A great number of Colleges, High Schools and Public Schools thruout the 
country are equipped with 
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products— 


TRADE MARK 


This means that the question of ventilation is not a question to them, but each school- 
room is correctly ventilated, warmed to the right temperature in Winter, and cooled to 
the proper degree in Summer. 


We have a fund of valuable information regarding school ventilation which we would 
like to place in the hands of any school officials interested in securing it, or if you have 
a problem requiring the personal attention of one of our ventilating engineers, our branch 
office locations make it possible for one of these men to quickly get in touch with you. 


, 


Our new book, “ Three Questions Concerning School Ventilation,’’ written by a recognized authority, is 


now on the press. We will be pleased to mail you a copy if you are interested. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 








BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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ALDINE READING, Revised Editions 1916 & 1918 


The first edition of Aldine Reading was published in 1907. The suc- 
cess of this well-known Reading Method has proved its soundness. From 
the date of its publication both authors and publishers have been untiring 
in their endeavors to perfect the details of the Method and the material. 


A notable improvement was inaugurated when the Primer and the 
First Reader and to Read, a Manual for Teachers, were revised 
in 1916. In March, 1918, the Second and Third Readers were revised, the 
Manual for Teachers being enlarged to cover the work of the Second 
Reader. Both a Pupil’s and a Teacher’s Edition of the Third Reader are 
included in the revision. The Series is now complete through the first 
three years under the following titles: 

PRIMER, Revised Edition 1916. 

BOOK ONE, Revised Edition 1916. 

BOOK TWO, Revised Edition 1918. 

BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Teacher’s Edition. 


LEARNING TO READ-—A Manual for Teachers, Revised Edition 1918. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


World-War Stories 


By THOMPSON and BIGWOOD 


LEST WE FORGET ae story of unconquer- 


Democracy and 
dauntless faith, and of deeds. that will never be forgot- 
ten, presented to children who are beginning to think 
for themselves, and whose first thinking should be prop- 
erly guided.”” An historical résumé of the whole struggle 
from the invasion of Belgium to the signing of the 
armistice. 


WINNING A CAUSE “eet in April. | A new 


volume of 


stories emphasizing America’s part in the war. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














Shorthand inTwenty Short Lessons 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 
Cloth, 198 Pages, $1.50 


The object of this book is to provide a simple and rapid course 
of instruction for those who wish to write shorthand within a short time. 

The oe ama are introduced in an entirely new order and with 
certain groupi that have never previously been adopted. The 
learner is ena’ le to write separate words in the first lesson, and sentence 
writing in the third. 


“I wish to tell you what a splendif@ book I have found Pitman’s 
‘Shorthand Rapid Course.’ It is the best text that I have yet seen in Pit- 
manic Shorthand. I think that word building principle so completely 
used in this textbook makes the study from it very simple. The omission 
of exceptional words and the carefully selected vocabulary makes it the 
proper work to use where the time is limited.’"—Charles L. Frank, Teacher 
of Isaac Pitman Shorthand, New York University, and Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. 


Write for particulars of a Free Mail Course for Teachers 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, - - NEW YORK 


Publishers of “ Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,”’ 85c.; ‘‘ Style Book of 
Business English," $1.00; adopted by the New York Board of Education. 


OFFICE TRAINING 


such as is required by employers is the 
basis of the material found in our new text, 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT, by Dr. Lee 
Galloway of New York University. This 
book deals with specific fundamental prob- 
lems in accordance with accepted pedagog- 
ical ideas. It is already being used by some 
leading high schools. Send for examina- 
tion copy., 


‘The Ronald Press Co. 


TEXT BOOK DEPT. 


20 Vesey Street New York 











WE ARE GIVING AWAY 


WITH EACH ORDER FOR CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
SENT IN BEFORE MAY I, 1919 


WHICH AMOUNTS TO $50.00 OR MORE 
ONG BACH OF THE CHARTS SHOWN BELOW 
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CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 


The Smith system of Heating and Ventilation 





Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 


Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 School Rooms 
| are equipped with it. 


: 


In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 


. Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















THE eeeageeny? LINE 


Brushes—-All Kinds Rubber Matting Toilet Paper 
Sweeping Compounds Scrubbing Soap Metal Polish 
Toilet Paper Fixtures Mop Wringers Liquid Soap 
Paper Towel Fixtures Pipe Cleanser Dust Cloths 
Closet Bowl Cleanser Paper Towels Mop Sticks 

Scouring Powder Library Paste Cocen Mats 

Inks—-All Kinds Disinfectants 1 r 














Soap Dispensors Soap Powder Steel Mats 
Oil Mops Sponges Squeegees 
Chamois Brooms Crayon 
Floor Oil Baskets Mops 





Check over the list and then write for prices and samples. It will be 
worth your while because we can save you money. 


BADGER BRUSH COMPANY 
655-657 East Water St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


for your classrooms. You'll need them often 
during the present school year and the price 
is so small that you’ll never regret the small 


Ber W ” expenditure. 


Write us for complete information and let 
us quote you prices on our complete line. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


1500 Garland Bldg., Chicago 
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The Underwood Typewriter 


Its Merit is Proved by the 
Successes It Has Made 


The popular machine for tuition purposes 


UNDER WOWOG®e 


Holder for 13 years of the International 
Trophy Cup for 


SPEED -- ACCURACY -- DURABILITY 


Possessor of Elliott Cresson Medal for 
mechanical supremacy 


It is the machine for the operator--all 
World’s Champions use and endorse it 








BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Dayton, O. The school board has adopted a 
complete set of rules to govern the use of public 
school buildings, other than for regular school 
purposes. The rules read in part: 

Any responsible organization may have the use 
of any school at such time as does not interfere 
with the regular school activities. The school 
buildings, however, cannot be used for entertain- 
ments for which admission is charged, by any 
organization other than schools or school organi 
zations. The discussion of political and religious 
subjects is prohibited. The organizations shal} 
be responsible for any damage to building or 
equipment. Applications for the use of these 
school buildings shall be made in writing to the 
clerk of the board of education not less than 
three days before the date of use. This also 
applies to school activities, the application to be 
made by the principal or head of the school 
organization. 

Fees, in accordance with the following sched- 
ule, must be paid to the clerk of the board when 
application is made: 

Winter Term—(From October 1 to April 1)— 
High school auditorium, $10; grade school audi- 
torium, $8; high school gymnasium, $5; grade 
school gymnasium, $5; one or more classrooms, 
$4. 

Summer Term—(From April 1 to October 1)— 
High school auditorium, $4.; grade school audi- 
torium, $4; high school gymnasium, $3; grade 
school gymnasium, $3; one or more classrooms, 
$3. 

Community or improvement association meet- 
ings shall have the use of all buildings free of 
cost other than $2 for janitor service. The 
school buildings shall be free for all school or 
ganizations and school activities, including mee:- 
ings of mothers’ clubs and entertainments for 
the benefit of the school. A request for the us? 
of a school building not covered herewith must 
be submitted in writing to the board of education. 
The building shall be in charge of the janitor 
in every case. 

Flint, Mich. The Chamber of Commerce has 
announced its intention to support the board 
members in their campaign for the adoption of a 
bond issue of $1,500,000. The fund is greatly 





needed for the erection of a high school and for 
maintenance of the schools for the balance of the 
year. 

The citizens of Barre, Vt., have asked the city 
council to amend the city charter permitting a 
school tax of $1 on the dollar of the grand list 

During the past two years the little town of 
Orange, Tex., has erected a modern high school 
and colored grade school, and has completed a 
three-story grade school which is about .to be 
occupied. The progress in educational methods 
which this southern town has abundantly shown 
is a slight indication of what the state of Texas 
has accomplished in this direction. 

Denver, Colo. The building committee of the 
board has recommended that three new high 
schools, six junior high schools and a number 
of elementary schools be erected to house the 
school children. The cost is estimated at $8,000,- 
000. 

Cincinnati, O. The board has asked the joint 
committee on taxation of the Ohio General 
Assembly for an independent tax levy for school 
purposes which shall be free from the control 
of the County Budget Commission. Under the 
present system the board is compelled to go be- 
fore the budget commission, present its own bud- 
get and then submit to reductions for municipal 
and county expenses. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has decided 
not to separate its budget from that of the other 
city departments, in order to avoid a reduction 
in its school revenue. A bond issue of.$10,000,000 
is proposed for presentation to the people in the 
early spring. A further step is proposed provid- 
ing for an amendment of the city charter taking 
the school budget out of the city’s hands. 

Cleveland, O. Ten school buildings have been 
selected as community centers where returned 
soldiers, sailors and marines may be entertained. 
An appropriation of $5,000 has been made for the 
maintenance of these centers. 


Kennebunk, Me. A gift of $10,000 has been 


made toward the Memorial High School. A simi- 


lar amount will be subscribed by local citizens. 
A recent strike of the school engineers of 
Denver, Colo., has been ended with the agree- 
ment of the men to arbitrate the matter before 
a board of three men named by the board and 





the union. The strike affected 34 of the 63 
schools of the city, and was caused by a disagree- 
ment over the wage question. 

The board of school commissioners of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has ordered that plans be worked 
out that shall govern the arrangement of floor 
space and the installment of equipment in the 
new buildings and additions to be includ@i in 
the rehabilitation of the schools. It is the pur- 
pose of the board that each structure shall pro- 
vide for every modern school need and that 
plenty of variation shall be given in working out 
the architectural designs. 


Chicago, Ill. The budget for the next school 


year is estimated at $18,000,000, or $6,000,000 F 


more than the largest one ever prepared by the 
board. The increased budget is considered very 
important in view of the increased needs of the 
schools. It is proposed to ask the legislature for 
an amendment of the Juul law so that the bene- 
fits of the pending Hicks bill may be brought 
to Chicago as well as other parts of the state. 


The United States Department of Labor has 
estimated that contracts for fully eight hundred 
schoolhouses, totaling $80,000,000 have been held 
up as a result of the war. It is pointed out that 
complete tabulations will ultimately show that 
school projects now held in abeyance will aggre- 
gate more than $100,000,000. 


The cost of this program is estimated at about 
$1 per capita thruout the United States. As 
school buildings are customarily financed on 
twenty-year serial bonds, this would mean an in- 
stallment payment of about five cents per capita 
per year by the people of the country if they 
would have their school program carried thru at 
the present time. 

Assuming that a decrease of twenty per cent in 
construction costs might develop during the next 
four or five years, the immediate completion of 
the nation’s school program would involve an 
excess of only one per cent per capita per year 
over the per capita cost even if construct.on 
should be delayed for several years. 

The educators of the country are now facing 
the question whether they shall continue with 
the erection of the schools at five cents per capita 
per year, or delay them for four to five years in 

















Insure Cleanliness and 
Sanitation in Your School 











germs. Used in solution and sold with a 
of 10, 5, 3, and 2. 





is the most economical soap 
for school use. Can be used 
with the very best results for 
cleaning woodwork, furniture 
and finished surfaces — the 
ideal soap for cleaning slate 
and blackboards. 


We also manufacture a com- 
plete line of Disinfectants, 
Liquid Soaps, Soap Powder, 
Scouring Powder, Cleansers, 
and are headquarters for 
Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, 
Mops, ete. 


700-704 WEST DIVISION STREET 





You owe it to your pupils to protect them as much as 
possible from the germs which will endanger their health 


Robertson’s Kotar 


the wonderful Germicide and Cleanser, reaches the 


Original 20th Century Soap 





Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


Branches — Boston - Kansas City —- Denver - Los Angeles 


-arbolic coefficient 


child can do it. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








order to buy them at four cents per capita per 
year. 

The Department of Labor is forwarding this 
particular work in the interest of the nation and 
is emphasizing the fact that one of the earliest 
prohlemis of the reconstruction period is the wide 
spread’ lack of school accommodations. 


PATRIOTIC ACTIVITIES RECORDED. 

Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall of New Jersey 
recently addressed a circular letter to the prin- 
cipals of high schools and to superintendents of 
schools, in which he praised the work of the 
teachers and pupils in patriotic work during the 
period of the war. Mr. Kendall urges that the 
work which has been done be made a permanent 
record for the future and suggests that the 
schools take the lead in providing for the record. 

In urging the schools to undertake the making 
of the record, Mr. Kendall indicates a practical 
method of doing the work a:« offers suggestions 
for the preparation and installing of display cab- 
inets. He writes: 

“There are two ways in which this record may 
be prepared. First, the upper classes in the high 
- schools, under the leadership of an English 
teacher and history teacher, should write a brief 
record of the war activities of the community 
and of the school, the text being along this line: 
‘What school contributed to the winning 
of the war.’ 

“After a plan has been made, the pupils par- 
ticipating in the making of the plan, the teachers 
can assign to each pupil a given topic or subject, 
or chapter as a part of the work in English and 
history. 

“For instance, one pupil may be assigned the 
work of the Red Cross in the community and the 
school. He may consult local newspapers, officers 
of the organization and others who know at first 
hand about the activities. Another may speak 
of the food conservation movement and another 
of the work done in the raising of funds for the 
Liberty Loan. Another pupil may catalog the 
names of the young men who went into the ser- 
vice, giving a brief biography of those who lost 
their lives. This should include the women— 
those who went abroad in the various branches of 
the service. 


“The whole may then be put together, prefer- 
ably in typewriting, or better, in printed form. 
The board of education may be induced to con- 
tribute toward putting the whole record into well 
bound duplicate volumes which may be carefully 
preserved. The expense will not be great and the 
commercial department, where one exists, may 
do the typewriting. One volume should be kept 
at the school and the other at the public library. 

“The second suggestion is that the manual 
training shops make a cabinet of appropriate size 
for the reception and preservation of the work of 
the school in war activities, the whole to be a 
tangible record of some of the school’s activities 
and the work of the community or town itself. 

“The pupils in the high schools may be en- 
couraged and inspired to collect these records. 
The collecting should not be done by the teachers 
but by the pupils under the guidance of the 
teachers. It is valuable training in resourceful- 
ness, initiative and organization. 

“In this cabinet may be placed the following: 


“1. Samples of Red Cross work done by the 
school—sewing, knitting, etc. 
“2. Letters from former pupils who have been 


in the service, containing their experiences. 

“3. Souvenirs of the war contributed by 
former pupils of the school. These should be ap- 
propriately inscribed or labeled. 

“4. Photographs of the former pupils of the 
schools and of the community who were in the 
service. 

“5. The honor roll of the school 

“6. Samples of the war posters, made by pupils 
in the school. 

“7. Samples of the posters issued by the fed- 
eral authorities, concerning the various drives. 
These will some day be very rare, and hence valu- 
able, and of exceeding interest to following gen- 
erations. 

“8. Photographs of the gardening activities or 
food conservation activities. 

“9. The drawing department can make, on at- 
tractive sheets, the record of the school and com- 
munity, as to what was raised in the drives for 
Liberty Loans, the sale of thrift stamps, the 
United War Work Campaign, etc. 


Write today for catalog and full information. 


The Aeroshade Company, 974 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


VENTILATING 


WINDOW SHADE 





Do Children Like to Study? 


Most children apply themselves better if conditions are such that 
they can keep their minds on their studies. 

That’s why Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades mean Greater 
Efficiency in the schoolroom. 

These shades, made of narrow linwood splints, shut out the glare and 
heat of the sun yet admit soft, diffused light that promotes ease of 
study. Plenty of fresh air, too—without drafts. Easily adjusted—a 


Don’t crack or warp. Artistically finished in pleasing durable colors. 
Hang straight, because suspended from two or more points. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





“10. Records of four-minute speeches. 

“These are merely suggestions. I would say, 
however, that photographs should comprise a 
large part of the collection, and I would suggest 
that some of the Sunday newspaper illustrated 
supplements be included. The case should con- 
tain in some appropriate manner, the names of 
the boys who made the case and of the teacher in 
charge. 

“The work should be done between now and 
June, the time of the next high school commence- 
ment, when the case, covered with the flag, may 
be unveiled with appropriate ceremonies, and its 
contents briefly described, the whole affair being 
given the dignity which the subject warrants.” 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 

Cumberland, R. I. The success of dental in- 
spection as conducted during the past year has 
made it practical to continue the work the next 
year. 

Columbus, O. A campaign for funds has been 
begun with a view to the introduction of a dental 
clinic. 

The A. 
Ore., was 
guest of honor. 


L. Mills Open Air School at Portland, 
opened with Mr. A. L. Mills as the 
The school has a daily schedule 


of classes and is fully equipped for open air 
classes. 

San Antonio, Tex. A free dental clinic has 
been opened at the Green Memorial Hospital. 
The clinic takes care of the teeth of school chil- 


dren at the moderate price of five cents per child. 
The operators do not attempt expensive work but 
limit their activities to inexpensive fillings. 
Kansas City, Mo. Thirty-two physicians have 
volunteered their services for medical inspections 
of school children. Each physician has been a® 
signed one school and is given authority to ex 
clude children with contagious disease or those 
exposed to infection. 
‘A bill has been prepared for presentation in 
the Wisconsin legislature calling for the appro 
priation of funds for the introduction of medical 
inspection in the rural schools of Milwaukee 
County. It is estimated the cost to the county 
for this work will not exceed $1 for each child. 
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Makes Concrete Floors in Schools 


Dust-proof and Wear-proof 


Your concrete floors should be truly sanitary, that is, 


free from dangerous concrete dust, hard, and non-absorbent, 
and therefore easily washed. 


Students’ health is injured by the sharp concrete dust 
which is continually ground up from untreated concrete. 


The friction of walking or sweeping sends this dangerous 
dust flying throughout the schoolhouse. It settles every- 
where and injures the varnish of desks, the clothing of 
pupils and affects their lungs. 


Unlike ordinary street dust, this concrete dust is composed 
of silica, whose hard corners cut whatever they touch. 


Lapidolith, the liquid chemical hardener, positively pre- 
vents the grinding up of this concrete dust, because it 
makes the floors as hard as granite. 


Toilet Rooms Must Be Sanitary! 


Untreated concrete floors cannot be kept clean. They are 


porous and absorbent and therefore the source of foul 
odors. 


Lapidolized floors are non-absorbent and are easily washed. 
They can be kept clean and odorless. 





We make the famous Wall 
Coating Sonotile, especially 
designed for classrooms, also 
Cemcoat for ceilings, walls and 
toilet rooms. They are hygienic, 
light-disseminating and wash- 





able. Write for literature, 














Send for hardened concrete block and 


special school and college testimonials. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Dept. 22, 264 Pearl Street, New York 
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Report Systems 


REPORT is worthless unless it is submitted in proper form. We 
manufacture report forms of all kinds including report forms from 
teacher to superintendent, teachers’ daily reports, pupils’ report 

cards, monthly reports, consolidated reports, and other report forms too 
numerous to be listed here. 2 


The “Metsuco” Line 


Diplomas Teachers’ Guides 

Card Index Systems Registered Records 

Metsuco Report Systems Papers of All Kinds 
Character Building! Systems 


Write today for samples of the METSUCO line or have our expert 
advise you on forms, systems, records, school laws, etc. 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Anamosa, Iowa 


We own and operate our own plant. 
Paper products direct from factory to consumer. 








The Fundamental 


IS A 


REAL CLASS REGISTER 


Get one‘on 10 days’ approval. 

















When writing, state whether pocket or 
desk size is desired. 


ROBERTS & MECK, Publishers 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 














Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
cupacente. An Automatic 

lectric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 


By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly, 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 

















Ask about it. 


Free trial offer, 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 12 No. Market St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Get Ready Now! 


for the cold winter months and assure more comfort and 
health for both pupils and teachers in your school. 


School Heater and Ventilator 


which will put your school in 
the RBQNTRANE for healthful 


ness and comfort during the 


winter. Automatically forces 
ventilation while heating the 
rooms. 


If your dealer doesn't handle 


the FRONITRANE write for 


illustrated literature. 





Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





== HAMILTON WEAR PROOF 


Ww. TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHADES | 


— The Pioneer Frampton and other popular | ee STEELE’S 


styles. With and without spring rollers. | 
Hamilton tan duck wears like iron and is proof 
against scorching sun, beating wind and 














\ drenching rain. 
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Hamilton wear-proof shades | 
in all styles to suit every condition. 
over all the window or part of either 
Furnished complete, ready to hang. 
The “quality” line; favorites in schools, fac- 
tories, public buildings and residences. 
tributed hy leading supply houses. 
Write for sample of 


J \x ™ HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
i 12th & Chase Sts. 
gum ANDERSON, INDIANA gam 


Guaran- 


Dis- 





material and catalog. 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


DUCK 
SHADES 

















NEW SALARY SCHELULE FOR DETROIT. 

Detroit, Mich. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule to cover the entire school system and 
to go into effect in September, 1919. The 
schedule is as follows: 

Junior College Principal, $1,000.00, in addition 
to the salary received as Principal of the Central 
High School. 


High School Principals and Normal Schoo! 
Principal, maximum salary, $5000.00. 
Junior High School Principals, maximum 


salary, $4,000.00. 

Clementary School Principals: 

1. Schools of 28 or more rooms, maximum 
salary, $3,600.00. 

2. Schools of 22 to 27 rooms, inclusive, maxi- 
mum salary, $3,200.00. 

8. Schools of 18 to 21 rooms, inclusive, maxi- 
mum salary, $2,800.00. 

4. Schools of 14 to 17 rooms, inclusive, maxi- 
mum salary, $2,400.00. 


5. Schools of 13 
salary, $2,000.00. 

Director of Manual Training and 
Art, maximum salary, $5,000.00. 

Supervisors, maximum salary, $3,600.00. 

Assistant Supervisors, maximum 
$2,000.00. 

High and Normal Training Schools: 

Assistant Principals, maximum salary $3,500.00. 

House Principals and Heads of .Department, 
maximum salary, $3,300.00. 

First Assistants, maximum salary, $2,800.00. 

Second Assistants, maximum salary, $2,600.00 
Third Assistants: 

First year, $1,100; second year, $1,200: third 
year, $1,300; fourth year, $1,400; fifth year, 
$1,600; sixth year, $1,800; seventh year, $2,000; 
eighth year, $2,200. 

Junior High Schools: 

First year, $1,100; second year, $1,200: third 

year, $1,300; fourth year, $1,400; fifth year, 


rooms or less, maximum 


Domestic 


salary, 


$1,600; sixth year, $1,800; seventh year, $2,000; 
eighth year, $2,200. 
Elementary department: 

Assistant principals, $1,800. 


Elementary teachers, first year, $920; second 
year, $1,020; third year, $1,120; fourth year, 
$1,220; fifth year, $1,320; sixth year, $1,420; 


seventh year, $1,520. 

University or college graduates holding 
academic degrees shall receive $80.00 in addition 
to the above schedule. 

Household Arts and Manual Training: 

Teachers of Household Arts Department: 
Schedule is the same as that for elementary 
school teachers. 

Manual training teachers of woodwork: 
Schedule is the same as that for Third Assist- 
ants in the high schools. 

Kindergarten Department. 

Kindergarten Assistants: 

First year, $920, $1,020, third 


second year, 
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SYSTEM” 


John Mosser Public School Building, Allentown, Pa. 


—and by COMPLETE we mean that every part of the heating and ventilating 





Poms 
bam 
rn 
ry 
Reprint from The Allentown (Pa.) Call, Jan. 5, 1918: 
or “*The only building in the city which has not been forced to shut 
a down is the Mosser Building’’ (shown above). ‘‘This building has the 


oo 


Engineering and Con 
tracting Offices at 


year, $1,120; fourth year and thereafter, $1,220. 


Kindergarten Directors: Schedule is the same 
as that for elementary school teachers. 
Teachers employed in the School for Deaf, 


Blind and Sub-normal shall receive a salary of 
$200.00 per school year in addition to the regular 
schedule of salaries of the elementary teachers. 

Other special teachers may, at the recommen- 
dation of the Superintendent, receive a salary of 
not to exceed $200.00 in addition to the schedule 
for elementary school teachers. 

Attendance Officers and Ungraded Teachers: 
Schedule is the same as that for Third Assist- 
ants in the high schools. 

Clerks and Librarians in the 
cepting the Central 

Minimum salary, 
maximum of $1,500. 

Clerks in junior high schools and elementary 
schools: 


high schoo's, ex 
High School: 


$700, increases of $100 to 


Minimum salary, $600, increases of $100 to 
maximum, $1,200. 


Teachers in the elementary schools and kinder- 
garten department doing double session work 
shall receive an extra compensation of $1.00 per 
school day in addition to the regular schedule. 

Experienced teachers coming from outside the 
city of Detroit may in the discretion of the 
Board of Education and upon the recommenda: 
tion of the Superintendent receive an initial 
salary above the minimum depending upon the 
nature and amount of such experience. 

In departments of the schools where experi- 
ence other than teaching increases the efficiency 
of the teacher, the Board of Education at its dis- 
cretion and upon the recommendation of ‘the 
Superintendent may accept such experience as 
equivalent to teaching experience. 

The salaries of teachers employed for special 
purposes not included in the above schedule shall 
be determined by the Board upon the recommen- 
dation of the Superintendent. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
Wilmington, N. C. The schools of the city and 
county were conducted regularly during the “flu” 
epidemic with the aid of shorter sessions, daily 
inspections and the classes in home nursing as 
instructors in hygiene. 


coldest situation of any of the buildings, and yet there are no cold 
rooms and all of the pupils are attending regularly.”’ 


apparatus, from Blower to Registers, was INSTALLED AND GUARANTEED BY ONE CONTRACTOR. 


No division of responsibility between contractors or architects and contractors. 


LAR BUILDING. 


Hempstead, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Auburn, Ind. 


Cleveland, O. 
Va. Toledo, O. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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American Ideals. 

Selected patriotic readings for seventh 
eighth grades and for junior high schools. 
Emma Serl and William J. Pelo. 
Price, $0.90. Gregg Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 

This book which is intended for students of 
the seventh and eighth grades and junior high 
schools, seeks to give a clear idea of what love 
of country implies and to show the breadth of 
scope and the sentiment which are involved. 

The text is made up of a collection of patriotic 
stories, poems, ballads and songs gathered from 
a wide source in American literature. Each 
selection serves as a piece of patriotic literature 
and at the same time offers the opportunity of 
learning much of a civic and historical nature. 
Among the well known authors quoted are Scott, 
Hale, Washington, Lincoln, Cooper, Hawthorne, 
Beecher, Carleton, Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, 
Whittier, Howe, Kipling, Van Dyke and Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

The book is complete and well adapted for stu- 
dents in regular classrooms, for night classes in 
citizenship and for high school literary societies 
It should readily find a place in the library of 
every school. 


and 

By 
159 pages 
New York, 


Foot-Power Loom Weaving. 

By Edward F. Worst. Cloth, 211 pages. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A supervisor of elementary manual train ng 
and construction work in Chicago is the author 
of this fascinating manual. His aim has bcen 
“to give to the amateur weaver the benefit of his 
experience in preparing the fibers, the warping, 
and the threading of the loom for plain weaving, 


The 


Showing Furnace Room, John Mosser School, Allentown, Pa. 


T's is one of hundreds of schools completely heated and ventilated by ‘‘ THE AMERICAN 


We will take preliminary plans or architects’ sketches and furnish 
FREE detailed drawings showing application TO YOUR PARTICU- 


Write us for a list of Architects or School Boards in your vicinity 
who have used this system. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, 
Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








ing and Ventilating Plant 


RAIA A ee Vesatng Pst 











Bloomington, iil. 


Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





as well as learning to interpret and to execute 
the pattern drafts used in our own country and 
in other countries.” 

431 cuts show how warping is done, give all 
parts—even the very small parts—of a loom, and 
patterns upon patterns; patterns for maps, rugs, 
screens, pillow tops, curtains; footstools, counter- 
panes. Some patterns look simple, others look 
intricate, but all are pleasing. An entire chap- 
ter is devoted to the subject of dyeing different 
fabrics and different colors. A cover having the 
effect of a cloth fabric of dull blue, thick paper, 
printing that brings out the fine lines of the most 
intricate designs emphasizes the interest and 
beauty of this subject. 

This book brings to mind an old attic. 
were cards for wool and flax, big wheel, 
wheel, reel, swifts, loom. Time was when these 
were all in use. Busy and skillful hands wove 
woolen and linen cloth for personal and house- 
hold use. Counterpanes of that period, inude- 
structible in quality, elaborate in design, still 
exist. Much done then cannot and should not 
be revived; still this revival of handweaving will 
not only create a home industry, but will culti- 
vate taste and develop originality. 


In it 
little 


Bryce on American Democracy. 
Edited by Maurice Garland 
388 pages. Price, 32 cents. 

New York. 

As the latest edition of “American Democracy” 
came out in 1914 it is decidedly the most recent 
of a trio of famous books relating to American 
government and institutions. 

Viscount Bryce brought to this work ability as 
an historian and a constitutional lawyer, an in- 
timate acquaintance with the United States, and 
marked democratic sympathies. A careful read- 
ing of its contents will prepare young citizens 
for an intelligent understanding and fulfillment 
of their civic duties. 


Progressive French Grammar—Part I. 
By Frank A. Hedgecock. Cloth, 331 pages. 
Price, $1.45. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 
This author holds positions of dignity and im- 
portance in England. In this book he has 
worked out his belief that any knowledge of a 
foreign language should at once be used in talk- 


Fulton. Cloth, 
Macmillan Company, 
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fountains. 


requirements of the law. 


make your decision ? 


52 Second Street 





Do You Remember 


the time when you had to stand in line and wait 
your turn for a drink from a rusty tin cup or 
dipper? Those days are past and the “old tin 
dipper’ has been replaced by sanitary drinking 





Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


for city or country schools conform with all the 
If you have to buy 
drinking fountains for any of your schools, why 
not write for a copy of our catalog before you 


A post card wil bring our 
latest catalog by return mail. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 








Heaters. 


old heaters. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE STANDARD HOT-AIR HEATER 


FOR SCHOOL WAGONS 


ADE BY MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO., has been adopted 
M by all leading School-Wagon Manufacturers as Siandard Equipment. 

Our Heaters are endorsed by health officers and school authorities 
whereyer the system of consolidated schools is in operation, requiring the 
transportation of school children. Children may travel to and from school 
in crowded school vans with absolute safety and comfort if the air they 
breathe en route is kept fresh, warm and pure by the use of our Standard 


These Heaters destroy the deadly germs of disease by driving 
out dampness and foul air in which disease germs breed and multiply. 
, ORDER NOW FOR THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR. 


by replacing parts needed. 
They can be made to last for years. 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U. S. A. 





Repair your old heaters 
Repairs are kept constantly on hand. Do not discard 
Send for descriptive circulars. 











ing and writing as well as in reading. The char- 
acter, variety, length of the exercises, oral and 
written, express this opinion. As might be ex- 
pected, some exercises are written in phon‘cs. 


Written and Spoken English. 


By Erle E. Clippinger. Cloth, 563 pages 
Silver Burdett & Company. Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 


An unusual but truthful title, as all work cen- 
ters upon the assignments for either oral or 
written English. Variety and originality mark 
the lists of assignments. The selections given 
as examples for themes are models of their 
kind. In connection with each lesson pupils are 
directed to prepare for recitation and discussion 
the exercises of a certain section in the body of 
the book. This advance lesson has a direct bear- 
ing upon the theme and may refer to the proper 
use of connectives, punctuation, some form of 
sentence structure. 

It is perhaps a fault that the book is so large 
and that so much has been attempted. 

School Efficiency. 

By Henry Eastman Bennett. Cloth, 374 pages; 
illustrated. Price, $1.25. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

But few topics connected with school manage- 
ment have been left untouched in this volume 
From the standpoint of comfort, health, educa- 
tional value the opening chapters deal with 
school buildings, their lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, housekeeping, and other topics relating to 
school hygiene. Then chapters on classroom or- 
ganization, government, and community relations 
follow. Those upon reports to parents and the 
elimination of waste in teaching and study are 
highly suggestive. 

The problems and reading lists at the end of 
every chapter, the prominence given to princip'es 
rather than specific examples, the clear style, the 
catholic breadth of thought found in “School Effi- 
ciency” make it worthy of close study. 

The Use of the Kindergarten Gifts. 

By Grace Fulmer. Cloth, 232 pages. Price, 
$1.30 net. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The psychologist will smile over the way in 
which basic. principles of teaching have been 
applied to the use of kindergarten gifts. Many 


teachers in secondary schools would do well to 
study and use their principles while teaching 
mathematics, science, history, language. All 
teachers wish so to direct the activities of their 
pupils that they will not only do the work of 
the day, but will grow in power of doing. It 
this be a goal for kindergarten work, is it not 
an equally fine goal for work in the higher 
grades? 

As one reads chapter after chapter one agrees 
with the writer of the introduction that “if this 
book shall be limited in its influence to the 
kindergarten world, education will sustain a 
material loss.” 

Children’s Plays. 

By Eleanor L. and Ada M. Skinner. 
pages; with illustrations by Willy 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

Part of these bright plays are original, part 
are adaptations of some story, tale, poem, inci- 
dent, legend. The talk and action are so thoroly 
natural, these plays are capital for classroom 
reading lessons. The plot at the beginning of 
each play and the suggestions at the end of th: 
book for players are helpful if original work in 
dramatization should be attempted. 


Spanish Taught in Spanish. 

By C. F. McHale. Cloth, 136 pages. Price, 
$1.00. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

There are usually exceptions to general rules 
Here, the preface is in English. The introduc 
tion which explains the sounds of vowels, con- 
sonants, use of accent marks, etc., is also in 
English. But the thirty lessons are entirely in 
Spanish in these lessons homely, much-used 
matters of everyday life are handled thru ques- 
tions, answers, exercises. A little space is allowed 
to some forms of courtesy and correspondence 
and to some facts in geography. 

These carefully graded lessons give much prac- 
tice of a practical character. 


Composition and Rhetoric. 

By Charles Swain Thomas. Will David Howe 
and Zella O’Hair. Cloth, 484 pages; illustrated 
Price, $1.20. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York and Chicago. 

Two educators, one from Massachusctts and 


Cloth, 270 
Pogany. D. 


one from Indiana have achieved in “Composition 
and Rhetoric, Revised,” a sound and scholarly 
textbook. In the selection and management of 
sub-topics the beaten path has been wisely fol- 
lowed as years of experience have demonstrated 
the importance of these divisions of composition. 
But the judicious proportions, the filness and 
fulness of examples and exercises, the discrimi- 
nating statement and discussion of principles 
disclose the taste and judgment of the authors. 

A timely book which will give adequate train- 
ing in the use of the English language. 

World War Issues and Ideals. 

By Morris Edmund Spears and Walter Blake 
Norris. Cloth, 12 mo,, 461 pages. Price, $1.40. 
Ginn and Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The sections of this book devoted to the issues 
of the war and democratic ideals of government 
bring together the best utterances of the strong- 
est leaders and thinkers of these momentous 
times. The sections on the spirit of the warring 
nations and on American life and character are 
less fortunate. The editors have apparently dis- 
regarded the spiritual and religious reawakening 
that has come to the people and at least one of 
the authors quoted delights in a modern pagan- 
ism that is contradictory to the real facts. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

The Webster family of dictionaries has been 
enriched by the addition of a new abridged book, 
known as Webster’s New Handy Dictionary. The 
work contains about 25,000 words and phrases 
and is intended for general school use. It is 
published by the American Book Co., in co- 
operation with the Merriams. 

The Indiana State Board of Education has 
adopted two policies of considerable importance. 
One is the decision to select standard textbooks 
from which to teach industrial arts and home 
economics. 

The other is to arrange for much earlier the 
annual meeting at which the commission adopts 
books for use in the schools of the state. 

The Indiana State Legislature which is con- 
sidering a bill providing for the printing of 
school books in the state prisons, has received a 
strong protest against the measure from the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 
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ETTER citizenship goes with bétter 

education. Scattered small school- 
houses are rapidly giving way to Central 
Schools with modern equipment and com- 
plete facilities. 











Consolidation calls for efficient trans- 
portation, and the vehicles used must 
afford protection from the weather, offer 
maximum comfort and safety, and provide 
ample room for carrying groups of a 








Studebaker School Busses represent the 
combined thought of the best educators in 
the country, plus the skill and experience of 
Studebaker’s 67 years of vehicle building. 


Catalog No. 1114 shows large illustra- 
trations and gives detailed views of con- 
struction. Mailed you free upon request. 


Note the ease of access and the sanitary con- If you want our representative to meet 
struction of the Studebaker Bus. This view h b d \] h 
also shows the cut-under feature of the wagon, wit your poara-— tell us when. 


individual driver’s seat, 22-inch aisles, 13-inch 
cushions with high backs, divided rear door and 


dinner pail rail. 


South Bend, Indiana 
Largest Manufacturers of Vehicles in the World—Established 1852 
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PRACTICAL, DURABLE FURNITURE 


For prompt service 

satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 
ries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


Prompt shipment 
and complete satis- 
faction guaranteed 


with every pur- 
chase. ener 


THE PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


‘hy 















“STEEL FURNITURE—GRAND RAPIDS” 


While Grand Rapids 
is noted for wood fur- 
niture, remember some 
of the very best school 
furniture is made by us 
and we want to brand on 
your mind the idea of 


“STEEL FURNITURE — 
GRAND RAPIDS” 


Remember — “STEEL 
FURNITURE—GRAND 
RAPIDS” is hygienic and 
a Se > built by experts who 
know school require- 
ments. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1480 Buchanan Ave., S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Adjustable Desk and 
Chair 


Movable Desk 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG*COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Bossert Schools 


«| Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 





We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Sectional and 
Portable School 


Houses 


If you are in need of Portable 
School Houses why not get the 
best? School Boards in thirty- 
two states are using our houses. 
Can furnish references in any sec- 
tion. Investigate before buying. 
We guarantee our 


Portable School Houses 


to be dry, warm and sanitary, as 
well as thorough'y insulated, well 
ventilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired. 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 


HOUSE COMPANY 
3081 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 




















To School Boar s- 


WORRY no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 
where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


—now in use all over the U. 8. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 





detail. 


f No carpenter work. All complete when 
sections. 


—scientifically ventilated—perfect in eve 
Can be taken down and set up without 


shipped. Simply match up plainly marke 
harm or trouble. 

ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, 
specifications, prices. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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ALL NATIONS-—-ALL SIZES EUREKA, 


FLAG POLES AND : 
ACCESSORIES Cot¥roN 


THERE IS NO BETTER 
FLAG MADE THAN OUR 


“Old Glory” 


Buy the flag with either of our “trade mark’’ brands as shown above. They are 
marks of ‘“‘value.”” % Our “O. G.”’ Cotton is jfast [color and a superior flag cloth, 
suitable for interior purposes. Can be used outside, but not as serviceable as our 
“EUREKA” Bunting, an imitation wool, fast color, moth-proof bunting, with a 
durability equal to wool at about one-half the cost. Meets government specifications 
and requirements both in count and tensile strength. ‘ Our “Old Glory” wool is the 
BEST MADE flag with the BEST MATERIALS. ~ All our flags are made for 
special school service. You can get them from your jobber or dealer. 


SILK FLAGS—SEWED AND PRINTED—Paper Flowers and Decorations 
We Rent Flags—We Repair Flags—Everything Patriotic 


“Ol Glory” Manufacturing Co. 


24-28 S. Wells Street CHICAGO Phone Franklin 5030 











WE SPECIALIZE e 
IN 


STEEL TUBING FLAG POLES 


EASILY HANDLED AT MINIMUM CARRYING CHARGES 


Write for Illustrated Net Prices 


THE CHICAGO FLAG & DECORATING CO. 


Manufacturers 


U. S. FLAGS, ALLIED FLAGS 


AND 


DECORATIONS 
1315-1325 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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unusual condition. 


without rehandling at the sidewalk 


alongside of hatchway. 
operated by hand. 


your case 





basement to sidewalk. 





REMOVE SCHOOL ASHES «: 


There are five models of G&G Telescopic Hoists, with Auto- 
matic Gear Shifting Brake Device and Silencer, to meet the 
usual conditions; special models will be built to meet every 


Models A and B cover requirements where the daily load 
does not exceed 20 standard cans a day. 
filed cans from basement area to sidewalk. 
equipped with an overhead crane attachment which permits 
the cans to be raised from the cellar directly into the wagon, 
a great accelerator of 
ash removing where it is possible for the wagon to drive up 
Both of these models of hoists are 


numbered catalogue, No. 100. 


1 man removes ashes from »»21 West Broadway 


Sherbrooke, Que., Canada. 


with G&G TELESCOPIC HOIST 


With Automatic Gear Shifting Brake Device and Silencer 


Model A raises 
Model B is 


labor. 


SAFETY OF CHILDREN 


and the general public from the dangers of an open hatchway is rendered certain 
when the G&G Telescopic Sidewalk Doors, with Automatic Closing and Opening 
Device and Automatic Spring Guard Gates, are used with the G&G Telescopic 
Hoist. Architects, School Board Committees, Building Superintendents and Chief 
Engineers should insist that these automatic safety devices be used with the G&G 
They also eliminate dangerous, crude gratings and home-made guards frequently 
used when correct sidewalk doors are not installed, or when the antiquated, in- 
efficient slow rope and pulley contrivance is retained for ash removal. 


These G&G Automatic Sidewalk Doors, together with the other improved and 
patented automatic protective devices, are fully described and illustrated in our 
We would like to tell you more about this practical 
work-saving and labor-saving system of clean, easy ash removal as it may apply in 
Our Engineering Department is ready to furnish detailed information 
about any specific ash removal problem; you are invited to mention yours when 
writing for the catalogue 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Established 1866 


Where there is a large quantity of ashes to be hoisted daily, 
electrically operated G&G Telescopic Hoists are recommended. 
Three electric models from which to choose. 

When not in use, G&G Hoists telescope below the sidewalk, 
and no part is visible from the street level. 
the telescoping handle, however, raises hoisting head to its 
position over the hatchway. The entire work of raising and 
lowering filled and empty G&G Swing Bail Cans is done by 
the operator standing at street level. 
Shifting Brake Device allows the cans to be lowered with no 
movement of the hoisting handle, saving both time and 


NEW YORK 


Agencies in principal U.S. and Canadian Cities 


A few turns of 


The Automatic Gear 





l man removes ashes 
from basement to wagon 








WHAT TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING IS THE BEST ALL-AROUND 
INVESTMENT? 

Continued from Page 58 
of laboratory work. A large auditorium is very 
desirable but can hardly be justified economi 
cally unless the community concerned is in need 
of such for civic purposes. Its possession is 
vitally necessary if certain legitimate schoo} 

activities are to be developed. 
K. K, Tibbetts, Superintendent City Schools, 
Gilbert, Minnesota. 

Type D, in which study and recitation rooms 
are combined, is the one which most nearly con 
forms to my idea of an efficient school building 
for instruction in high school subjects. 

The plan I should like to try, however, is as 
follows: I would not have a study room or 
assembly room of any kind other than the regu 
lar recitation rooms. Each of these rooms should 
provide for a seating capacity of 30 pupils, ex- 
cept that it might be well to provide a very 
small number of rooms with a seating capacity 
of only 15 or 20 pupils for such classes that 
might not be filled to the limit of 30 pupils. I 
would provide five recitation-study periods of 80 
or 90 minutes each. All students would be re 
quired to prepare their next day’s lesson under 
the supervision of the instructor who teaches 
that subject—the recitation to occur during the 
first half of the period and supervised study 
during the last half. 

This will give each instructor five recitation 
Study periods each day, from about 8:00 a. m. 
to 4:00 p.m. Students will not remain in school 
during such times as they are not in one of 
these periods, unless of course they take an 
extra amount of industrial or academic work. 
Of course .it will always be impossible for every 
Class to have its full quota of 30 members, so 
there no doubt will be vacant seats in most of 
the rooms. Any student who has a vacant period 
may use one of these seats for study if he likes 
or he may go home and study. 

We have already started a program of this 
sort in our school. Our plans are not complete 
at the present time, but we are confident that 
we will be successful. It makes a longer day 


for our instructors, that is true, but they do no 
object, for we have found that it is much easier 
to handle the work in this manner than it was 
under the old plan where each instructor taught 
five or six periods a day and also supervised a 
conglomerate assembly room one or two periods 
a day. We also find that our students are doing 
much better work. Our percentage of failures 
has decreased to a marked extent, and disciplin 
ary troubles are reduced to a minimum, for we 
are able to keep our boys and girls busy. Many 
of our students get their lessons more quickly 
and thoroly under this plan than formerly. 

A student who takes academic work exclusively 
has a six-hour school day, while one who takes a 
large amount of industrial work may have a 
seven or even eight-hour school day. 

Our instructors have a seven-hour school day, 
and find that they ‘can do most of their work 
within those seven hours and have more leisure 
than formerly. 

C. C. Brown, High School Supervisor, State of 
Kansas. 

Type D is suitable for schools operating on the 

supervised study plan. 


QUALIFIED ENDORSEMENTS. 
J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent City Schools, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

In my opinion one room should be used for 
both study and instruction. The high school 
should stress teaching pupils how to do proper 
and independent study. The teacher will, under 
the plan, for a part of the period supervise the 
study of his pupils and during the remaining 
portion of the period conduct the recitation with 
the same pupils. This plan will necessitate a 
longer period than now prevails—-one not less 
than sixty and possibly eighty minutes in length. 
The size of the study-recitation rooms should be 
determined by the number of pupils the teacher 
can successfully supervise and instruct at one 
time and also by the number of pupils taking the 
various courses and subjects. Not all classrooms 
should be the same size. A number of small 
rooms should be provided where conditions war- 
rant, for example, the third or fourth year 
classes in foreign languages or in other subjects 
where the number of pupils per class is small 


A library with a fair size study room adjacent 
should be provided for pupils whose study re- 
quires them to use the library. Assembly hall 
which may be a gymnasium should be provided 
with the lower or main floor of same easy of 
access from outside as well as from inside of 
the building. 

E. C..Zabriskie, Prin. Washington Irving High 

School, New York City. 

As regards type D, I believe that the recita- 
tion rooms with a seating capacity of thirty-five 
pupils may economize teachers. It may not be 
possible, however, for each teacher to have his 
own room. This type of building would prob- 
ably be necessary for a double session school. 
There would have to be a lunchroom or an audi- 
torium which might be used for study for extra 
pupils. 


H. V. Hotchkiss, Superintendent City Schools, 
Akron, Ohio, 

Any schoolhouse must be planned and erected 
to meet the conditions, in the particular com- 
munity where it is placed. Different schools 
have different courses of study and different 
systems of organization and administration. The 
type of construction, as suggested herein, must 
be made to suit both the courses of study and 
the plan of organization and administration. In 
our city, we do not believe in the “Study-Room 
Recitation Room” plan of organization. We be- 
lieve that pupils should be assigned to school 
rooms, about 40 pupils to the room; that the 
teacher in charge of the-room should teach every 
pupil (so far as possible), at least one subject; 
that the pupils in that room will go to other 
rooms to recite their other subjects, or a teacher 
from some other room will exchange with the 
room teacher, in order that the other teacher may 
give instruction to the pupils seated in that 
particular room. 

It does not follow that the amount of floor 
space and the number of seats, by this system of 
organization, will be greatly in excess of the 
area and number of seats necessary by the 
“Study-Room Recitation-Room” plan. It is pos- 
sible that a few more seats will be required, On 
the other hand, schoolhouses are not constructed, 
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TEACH BY PICTURE 


The value of the picture screen has now been so 
thoroughly proven that there is no longer any 
doubt by any Educator concerning the need for 
a Stereopticon inevery school room. And during 
this period of “Education of the Educator” to 
the picture screen idea: 





The Victor 


Portable Stereopticon 


has at the same time proven its right to its 


several claims for superiority. If your schools are 
not already equipped write for trial terms today. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


141 Victor Building Davenport, lowa 


| 


“600” PROJECTOR 





The “Motiograph” 


Over 600 purchased by the Y. M. C. A. and schools in the 
last year makes it the leader. Its ease of operation—perfect 
projection and non-wear qualities puts it in a class by 
itself. 

(Will take all standard size films.) 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFC. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“McIntosh Lanterns Are Honest Lanterns’ 


isual Instruction 


nowadays—is showing a remark- 

able trend toward the class-room. The 

teacher no longer marches her class thru 

the halls to the assembly room, where the 
engineer is waiting to ‘‘run”’ the stereopticon. 
Instead, she sends one of the boys at the 
proper time to the office for the Automatic Sciopti- 
con, attaches it to the plug in the baseboard, pulls 
down the shades, and takes the class on a real trip 
to the scene of the lesson— shows why the topogra- 
phy controls the industries — the interesting things 
of the region—and gives the pupils some real, inter- 
esting experience to remember and talk about. 








A complete descriptive circular of the Automatic Sciopticon 
sent on request. Ask about our free trial offer. 


McIntosh Slides 


cover every 
subject in 
your curric- 
ulum and 
are most careful- 
ly selected and ar- 
ranged for real value 


in efficient teaching. 
Catalog of any subject for 
the asking. 


6 ym Automatic Sciopticon, with 400-watt Mazda lamp, ready . .00 
to connect up and operate in any class-room, is now only 48 


McINTOSH c'o'wr any 


427 ATLAS BLOCK CHICAGO, ILL. 








































From One Classroom Into the Other-- 


is the daily course of the DeVry in America’s foremost educational 
institutions. 

The country’s leading educators, realizing and appreciating the power and 
scope of motion pictures for educational purposes, and desiring unlimited 
use of this great pedagogical aid, have—after careful investigation 
adopted the DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector as being ideal |for 
the purpose. 

The DeVry is entirely self-contained, takes standard size reels and 
film, — attaches to the ordinary light socket, and projects perfect 
pictures at the touch of a button. 

Write today for a complete descriptive catalog tclling how you too may 
benefit by its use. Address 


The DeVry Corporation 


1262 Marianna Street Chicago, Ill. 
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School Board Sounal 





90 Gold Street 





The Universal Teacher 
The 


Motion Picture 


Imparts all information by 


events of the world IN ACTUAL REVIEW. 
Its message can only be properly delivered through 


PERFECT PROJECTION. 


The Universal Projector 
Power’s 6B Cameragraph 


has been co-existent with the 


projection to its present state of high efficiency. 


Power's Projects Perfectly 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers of Projection 





presenting to the eye the. 


industry, and has brought 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








(Concluded from Page 91) 
primarily, to save seats, but to give effective in 
struction. 
E. R. Edwards, High School Inspector, State of 
North Dakota. 

Type D provides for possibly the least formal- 
ity in schoolroom discipline, but requires pupils 
to carry about their books and papers and for a 
good part of the day robs them of any real seat 


residence. It is economical in floor space. 
ADVERSE COMMENT. 
Wm. H. Eddy, Supt. City Schools, Providence, 


Rhode Island. 
Type D is not elastic enough. Pupils would 
be wandering about trying to find a place to 
study, unless very ably directed. 


L. A. Mahoney, Superintendent City 
Moline, Illinots. 

In an effort to economize space and number of 
seats, this type increases the problems of dis- 
cipline and administration. It seriously impairs 
the teaching to impose on the instructor the re- 
sponsibility of watching a study group. There 
will always be teachers with vacant per‘ods to 
supervise a study hall. 

Paul C. Stetson, Prin. South High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Type D should be rejected, because it provides 
for no study room, but rather makes the recita- 
tion room teacher the session room teacher of a 
certain group. While this is an economical plan 
of organization, it means, nevertheless, that high 
school students will be deprived of that close 
supervision by a specially trained teacher who 
has not to exceed three classes a day. We be- 
ey that such supervision is absolutely essen- 
ial, , 
W. I. Early, Prin. Washington High School, Siour 

Falls, 8. Dakota. 

Type D would be desirable only when there 
were not sufficient funds to have regular study 
rooms. Shifting from room to room for study 
purposes will not permit of the stable organiza 
tion that a school should have. 

Leonard Young, Principal Central High School, 

Duluth, Minnesota. 

From the fact that pupils in a type TD school 


Schools, 





will do the greater part of their studying in 
school in rooms in which recitations in other 
subjects are being conducted, this type is far 
from desirable. Such a combination is a distrac- 
tion to both pupils and teachers. Attention is 
necessarily divided between recitation and study 
by every one in the room. 
Charles S. Clark, Supt. 
ville, Massachusetts. 

My experience has been wholly with type D. 
I recognize the disadvantages of this plan, and 
would favor a plan with larger rooms provid- 
ing for both study and recitation in addition to 
regular recitation rooms. 

W. #. Stearns, Prin. Barringer High 
Newark, New Jersey. 

I do not believe in a combined study and reci- 
tation room. I have never found it to work well 
at all. It is annoying and disturbing to both 
the class in recitation and to the pupils study- 
ing. A study room for that purpose only that 
will hold eighty to one hundred pupils adds to 
the elasticity of the program, and I find it very 
useful. Larger than that is difficult to handle, 
if one has to use teachers that “happen” to be 
free on a particular period. A study room 
teacher skillful in discipline of course, would be 
all right, but it is stupid work and not many 
would care to undertake that alone. 


City Schools, Somer- 


School, 


Frederick E. Emmons, Prin. Battin High School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

The divided attention of the poor teachers, 
from instruction to discipline, and the divided at- 
tention of pupils from study to instruction, make 
this plan subversive of good discipline and a 
waste of pupils’ time. 


T. S. MacQuiddy, Superintendent City Schools, 
Watsonville, California. 

Type D represents the earliest form of Ameri- 
can high school buildings. They are a develop- 
ment of the typical grammar building rather 
than of high schools. In economy of floor space 
they easily surpass all other types, but this is 
all that can be said to their advantage. Schools 
organized on the plan of double periods, a reci 
tation period followed by a study period for all 
subjects can use such buildings without great 





disadvantage, but such time schedules have not 
proven best for upper high school grades. Build- 
ings of this type do not lend themselves to unity 
of school or of class. With the more common 
time schedules, teachers must all supervise the 
study of pupils not in their own section, which 
work to most teachers, is unpleasant: Pupils 
are put to a disadvantage thru a lack of constant 
study conditions. The double nature of the 
teachers’ work, the varied study conditions of the 
pupils, and the lack of unifying influence all 
tend to demoralize discipline and make for many 
other serious administrative difficulties. 


J. E. Marshall, Prin. Central High School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Type D may be a necessity in some of our 
larger high schools because of the rapid growth 
of the school population. It is, however, to my 
mind vicious, as no teacher can do her best work, 
nor can a study pupil concentrate with such a 
mixture. 


W. EK. Faught, Superintendent 

Modesto, California, 

In type D service is sacrificed to economy. 

The contributions made by the educators 
above quoted are significant since they show to a 
greater degree than some others the extent to 
which the building itself actually affects the 
plan of school organization. This type of 
building is favored by ten high school princi- 
pals, six city superintendents and one high 
school inspector. , It receives the qualified en- 
dorsement of one high school principal, two city 
superintendents and one high school inspector. 
Opposed to this type are eight high school prin- 
cipals and five city superintendents. To those 
opposed there should really be added ninety 
educators who have expressed a preference for 
some other type but have not commented ad- 
versely upon this type. This number includes 
fifty-five high school principals, twenty-three 
city superintendents and twelve high school in- 
spectors. 


City Schools, 




















smearing is thus removed. 


Isn't the economy apparent? 





50% LONGER SERVICE 


That is what you get when you use 


THE CAXTON SIDE BOUND ERASER 


Four Reasons for Using 
the Caxton Side Bound 
Eraser 
Your School: 

. Wears 50% longer than 


others, due to Side Binding 
and Extra Depth of Felt. 


2. Cannot spread. The 
worst defect of other erasers 
is eliminated from the Caxton Side Bound by the patent tape binding. 


3. Does not smear the blackboard. Dust cannot accumulate between erasing 
strips, owing to the firm manner in which binding holds them together. 


4. Costs no more than an ordinary eraser of same size. No charge for the binding. 


Take advantage of it for your school. 


Caxton School Supply Co., 560-570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Exclusively in 


The cause of 








ATIGNAL 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


Chalk Talks 








Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 





Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the school room is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air, yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 

























ATIONAL 


blackboard crayon. 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS are 
making their mark on thousands of black- 
boards throughout the country. 

The fact that when once used they are always specified 

has made the National Dustless Crayon the universal 


We guarantee National Crayon perfectly sanitary, as only 
the finest quality of materials are used to give you the 
smoothest writing blackboard crayon possible to produce. 
May we send you samples? And if they prove themselves 
worthy, place your order through your supply dealer. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 








Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


IF IN DOUBT 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 


falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San 
Francisco, Winni- 


peg, Rochester, and 
a hundred other 
cities we could 
name if space per- 
mitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Wood- 
working Machinery 
for Manual Train- 
ing Work. 


Let us send you a copy. 











any position. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. . 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. on ange ER - 
Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to S 6N ORTON P 

Wiis -sineenngl acatig ie 
Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Houston, Tex. 
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CHADSEY GOES TO CHICAGO. 
Charles E. Chadsey, superintendent of schools 
of Detroit, Mich., for the past nine years, has 
been elected to the superintendency at Chicago, 
Ill., at a salary of $18,000. Supt. Chadsey was 
given time to finish up his work at Detroit and 
took up his duties in the early part of March. 

Charles Chadsey was born in Nebraska and 
received his early training and education in the 
elementary and secondary schools of that state 
and later attended Stanford University, graduat- 
ing in the class of 1892. He attended Columbia 
University in 1894 and received the degree of Ph. 
D. in 1897. 

He became principal of the Durango, Colorado, 
high school in 1894 and in 1897 was promoted 
to the superintendency which he continued to fill 
until 1900. He then served successfully as super- 
intendent of the North Side schools of Denver 
from 1900 to 1903, assistant superintendent from 
1903 to 1907, and superintendent from 1907 to 
1912. 


In 1912 there was a vacancy at Detroit and Dr. 
Chadsey was chosen from a large list of available 
men. In this position he holds a splendid record 
in the direction of the educational activities of a 
great industrial city. 

Dr. Chadsey, in addition to his work as an 
administrator in the school field, has won a repu 
tation as a lecturer and author. He is the author 
of a number of articles which have appeared in 
various educational magazines. He has been an 
active worker in the deliberations of the Na 
tional Education Association and was president 
of the Department of Superintendence of that 
body from 1911 to 1912. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND.- 
ENTS. 
Supt. Herbert M. Slauson of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has resigned. 
C. R. Rounds, of the Milwaukee Normal School, 
has gone to France as a member of the faculty of 
the Overseas Educational Commission. 






Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laberateries 
THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Norton Liquid Door Check with Hold-Open Arms 


especially adapted for 
; schoolhouse work. 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


Ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Holder Arm at- 
tachment for holding a door 
open is automatic, a child 
can operate it — just a push 
or pull on the door is all 
there is to do to it. Every 
schoolroom should have one. 


Supt. P. P. Colgrove of Virginia, 
been re-elected for his sixth term 

Supt. O. C. Pratt of Spokane, Wash., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, with a salary of 
$5,400. 

State Supt. S. W. Sherrill of Tennessee has 
declined renomination for the office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Mr. Sherrill has 
filled the office for the past four years, and 
previous to his appointment was head of the 
Department of Psychology and Methods at the 
East Tennessee Normal School 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of the Uni 
versity of California, has announced his resigna- 
tion, to be effective July 15th President 
Wheeler leaves the University at this time be 
cause he has reached the age of retirement and 
also because he has completed twenty years of 
service. rt 

The school board of Woonsocket, R. I., has 
asked that the salary of the superintendent be 
raised from $3,000 to $3,500 


Minn., has 
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ERVICE unparalleled in the history of Motion * 
Pictures, selecting and exhibiting 30,000,000 feet of a et rovl e 
film a week for the American Army and Navy and 

for the Allies, is now available to meet the needs of any e e 
group in any community. in ever oint 
To Schools in especial we offe y p 
SELECTED FILM SERVICE 
For the Greatest aid in Education Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
\j ve " j TQ i 7 Ip} i y* 7 . . 7 
Sines saeebieies Gains : om tion is such that in operating the push bar 
} : yn the hands or arms cannot be caught 
Procedure between the bar and the door. 

1. Before starting service for any subscriber, the i| SS a 
Community Motion Picture Bureau makes careful study ii ——- EXIT} a tl 
of its particular needs, and builds a series of programs’ iil =e i : 
definitely to fit those needs. HH : oy NE Bag 1 | | 

_ rn : rn jibe . ; Race i} 
= 2. The Bureau correlates educational programs with | oth ee al 
standard text books, and gives pedagogical directions for Hie ie 7 af eh Ba |} Hl 
the use of such programs, prepared by the best educators | i ee le. | | 

in the country. | H tt ee nas i i} 

as ae ; ae ae eae i ete Nie? A 
3. The Bureau’s professional editorial ih} | ii cone ks || } 
’ staff views al] films produced in America {}) " i} ass H 

‘ 1? r ee by. . Rin a, i rh : ; 
COMMUNITY United Kingdom and France, giving the 4 cS / ! 
SERVICE slightest promise of value; it selects, an- igeele ’ i & =| i 
a alyzes, classifies and makes available those ioe i ” peed i 
COVERS films which are best suited for community L \ 
e Ses rj ws §f j j ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 Fa, ‘ | 
ALL SUBJECTS purposes. It views a million and a half | x | 
feet of film a week, and selects the few ' } 

ALL PURPOSES | tens of thousands that meet its exacting | ; | 

standards. If no film exists covering a ih i if 

School community need, the Bureau supplies the | ies 4 | 

| Church gap. The Bureau’s news weekly, ‘‘ The i ; 

Sunday School World Today in Motion Pictures,”’ is dis- if : ; i} 

Chautauqua tinctive. r : 1 

Y, M.C. A. 1. The Bureau’s distributing organi- HII 

Y. W. G. A. zation with forty different offices moves Ped 

Men's Club with the absolute precision which makes Hi ay 

- Women's Club il 
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Boys’ Club 
Lodge 
Commercial Club 


Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Farmers’ Gathering 
Community Center 
Factory 


Industrial Welfare 


Military - 


Americanization 
Literary 
Advertising 
Selling 

Export Selling 


City Planning 


@ Our service is essen- 


tially non-theatrical. 








certain that all programs reach their des- 
tination on time. 

5. The actual presentations are care- 
fully supervised, so that the subscriber is 
assured proper projection. The Bureau 
sees to it that the picture on the screen, 
before the subscriber’s is pre- 
sented as it should be. 

6. The Bureau acts continually as 
the friend and counsel of the subscriber, 
in every way helping him, through the in- 
telligent use of motion pictures, to meet 
his problems for the good of the commu- 
nity. This service includes such small but 
nesessary aids as notification, in detail, of 
what program will be sent, when it should 
be received, shipping labels, exact shipping 
instructions, annotation, with advertising 
material, directions for proper music, ster- 
eopticon slides rounding out the program 
and filling the interval between reels. 


audience, is 





GThe fiim production of the 
world, for years 


back, 


available through our complete 
and elaborately 


indexed library 


@We assume absolute and 
undivided responsibility for 
every detail of our under- 
taking. 


q We supply films, 
projectors, and ac- 


cessories if desired. 





Tell Us Your Needs :: 


We Have a Plan 


Community 
Motion Picture 


Bureau 


WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER, PRESIDENT 


46 


West 24th Street 
New York 

































































These New 


Reg. U 8. Pat. Off. 


struction and quick in action. 


They have a wide push bar 


Slight pressure on the bar at 
release the bolts instantly. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door 
Locks and Hardware are 


New York Boston 





SY Naiei2 





NT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


are attractive in appearance, strong in con- 


which projects 


only 234 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 


any point will 
All edges and 


corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Bolts, 
sold by 


representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


Chicago 
































POSITION WANTED 


Commercial man desires position for 
September opening as director city 
school commercial e- 

Can also train grade teachers in 
manship. Seven years successful ex- 
rience in this live combination in 
eokuk. Address: Arthur Gill, B. 

Ace’t, High School, Keokuk, Iowa. 


CATALOGS 











Gymnasium Catalog and literature 


yy 


Honor 
Rolls 


%e 


Memorial 
Tablets 


- 
I 
— 


tisements are guaranteed. 


than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 
The rate is 10 cents per 
word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. . 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 








Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later | (=== 




















All adver- 








| 





sent free to anyone interested in the 


subject. Write for your copy today. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Company, Potomac 


and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Furniture Catalog — We shall be 
pleased to send anyone literature cov- 





Modeled, Cast and Finished by 


Albert Russell and Sons Co. 


125 Merrimack St. 


Newburyport, Mass. 


Cee eR EEK E ERR ER EEE CEERE RA ARERR EME OEE R RR ECARERERERD 





| fu e. Send for 
Illinois Refrigerator Co., 


ering our school furniture. 
yours today. 
Morrison, Il. 


Pencil Catalog— "w rite for your copy 
today. Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, 
Dept. 31-SJ, Jersey City, N. J. 


SAMPLES 





Pen Samples—Upon receipt of your 
remittance of 15 cents we _ will 
send you a sample dozen of our Ova] 
Point Pens. Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., 
88-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N, J, 


| Permanent Blackboard — If you are 


interested we shall be pleased to send 
samples and quote prices. E. W. A, 
Rowles Co., 2345-2351 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





All to Special Design. 
Send for 








Bronze Tablets 


In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 
Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


Designs and Estimates Free. 
ree Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., 


NEW YORK 














Nelson’s Steel 
Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with Nelson Ball Bearing 
Halyard Carrier, so that Flag flies 
free, instead of wrapping around 
Flag Staff. 








Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and in- 
formation how to erect. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. Edwardsville, Ill. 

Branches = Les foodies, Cal ‘ a ag fers. 


Agencies |SihtsheChy, eck Somiaghen ble 











57-59 East Eleventh St. 





WILL NOT SCRATCH YOUR BLACKBOARDS 
Samples Free on Application 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 
School and College Supplies 


Free from 


Grit and Grease 


EASILY 
ERASED 


New York 








FOR ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 











Squires mpreres Self Closing Inkwell 


It will save its cost the first year in ink and 
trouble. 
with the adapter any larger hole. 


Note these special points 


Always closed, 
dust proof. 


enough ink on the pen and none on the 
in it. 
desired, 


children’s < . ‘ 
Regular finish, Black Rubber, if 
Nickel Plated 


Write for sample and 
prices on our full line 


Fits a hole 1% to 1% inch and 


is practically air tight and 
Marble cannot be removed, just 


Ink will not clo 














BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


FOUR VOLUMES—OTHERS IN PREPARATION 
For Circular and Prices, address 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A STEEL FLAG POLE 


WITH 


“OLD GLORY” 
FLYING IN THE BREEZE 


Our steel 
flag pole is 
a perma- 
nent invest- 
ment. It’s 
made of gal- 
vanized 
high carbon 
steel, with 

the lower half 
filled with con- 
crete. This makes 
the strength of 
the pole almost 
double that of the 
ordinary pole of 
the same diameter 
_-~, The telescoping 
' joints make the 
pole unusually 
strong. 





—— 








Thousands of 
our poles were 
erected on school 
grounds in all see- 
tions of the coun- 
try last year. 





Folder S sent on request. 
Factories: Newark and Milwaukee, Wis. 
Newark Steel Post Company 
Formerly “Milwaukee Steel Post Co.” 
828 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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First Aid to Cleanliness 





Let CORO-NOLEUM, the combined cleanser, disin- 


fectant, and deodorant, help you with your cleaning. 


A tablespoonful to a gallon of water makes a solu- 
tion that cleanses, disinfects, and deodorizes at the same time. 


Soap and soap powders remove only the “top” dirt. 
CORO-NOLEUM gets to the bottom of all cracks, and not only 
removes the dirt thoroughly, but also overcomes objectionable 


odors. 








WRITE TO US TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 














Home of the 
Permanent Exhibit 








Visit 
this 
Exhibit 





When 
in 


New York 





We are showing the Newest and Best in School Fur- 
niture, Supplies, and Equipment of all kinds. 


This exhibit is visited yearly by thousands of School 
Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. 


Write us for particulars. 


EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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HEAVY DUTY HEATER 

















ALL THAT AN 
THE NAME UNUSUALLY 
IMPLIES — HEAVY, WELL 
BUILT FOR CONSTRUCTED 
HEATER. 
HEAVY DUTY anAi. aeasie 


HARD USAGE 





The International Heavy Duty Heater 


will stand up under the most trying conditions and 
deliver the required quantity of pure warm air so 
essential to health and comfort in the school room. 


We make many other styles of heaters. Before 
deciding on the equipment of your schools, get 
the free advice of our heating engineers. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Branches: NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHUA, N. H. 

















— School Poard Journal 


The National A ricultural Series 
68 pages. er 30x40 inches. A 20t h Century Idea 
Gray’s Anatomy, Physiology and ee a 
Hygiene DUDFIELD’S Dustless 
The Facts of Physiology and Hygiene Presented in Narrative Form. ALL-METAL 


40 pages. Size, 30x40 inches. CRAYON 
McConnell’s Combination Series TROUGH 


72 pages. Size, 30x40 inches. marewren 
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(Part of 10-foot section 





SALESMEN' WANTED Takes care of the crayon dust during school hours. Keeps the 


erasers and crayon out of the dust. Provides a ready means for 


M O D E R N S C H O O L SUPPLY } O 2 cleaning erasers. Make your schools more sanitary. Write 
2345-51 So. La Salle Street Chicago, II. DUDFIELD MFG. CO., Liberty, Mo. 
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frankly now, can you 
afford to give 
soap away? 

There’s just one answer you can’t! 


Furnishing free soap in gymnasiums and showers is a 
practice that’s expensive, unsatisfactory and unneces- 
sary. The PALMOLIVE Vending Machine solves 
the problem. A penny in the slot brings an indivi- 
dual cake of soap. 





“Soap and Clockticks,”’ a free booklet, tells how you 





Sanitary Steel Chair cr Perfection Steel School Desk can install this system in your school without cost. 
Desk with all Ad- 
justments Send for Catalog THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


DEPT. A-3, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Columbia School Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Specialists on Individual Soap for Gymnasiums 








LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR PLAYGROUND IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


We carry a complete line of An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


the most popular Playground COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Apparatus on the market. 
Patented Has Just Been Made 


STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,’”’ made up largely of information and statistics regarding 

up Ys : i 

Tothill’s Playground Apparatus the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 


are durable, strong and above all BOARD IS up to date as possible. 
perfectly safe. Now used in ALWAYS 





HAS NO EQUAL 















Caikien Spring Improvement Perfects This Teeter-Totter Safety 





We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 













many of the largest parks and yeti lee. : 
nA Breton ene? in the PONS UNE WERT and with many new illustrations. 
country. We can refer you to Patented South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
them. ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 
We guarantee every piece of Playground Apparatus we make. You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 
Write today for our catalog on “Playground Apparatus.” TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 
Ww. S. TOTHILL, cestaviisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 
2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used? 
3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
PICTURE A NEAT SCHOOL MA’AM, and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
j : ; mercial life of the United States and of the world? 
with a kind pleasant smile, 4. Of the worth and dignity of labor? 
5. Why some products are more valuable than others? 





making a chap feel happy 6. What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
that he has done his lessons hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 








right, wanting to ask her if 7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 
she would please let him clean yeussatenees are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
: : and industry? 

the Erasers with a Simplex. 8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 
Order at once Electric ead These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
Hand Driven—and assist in answered in 

the great Health Drive now **GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
inaugurated in the Schools. Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 


For sale by all of the 120 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 





School Supply Houses. 


The electric shown above is driven by a JAMES LYNN COMPANY EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


universal motor, that will operate on any 

and all electric currents. Cleans 100 eras- 2457 Prairie Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 

ers thoroly in 15 minutes. The only san- 14 East Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO ILL CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
- , ° 


itary and hygienic eraser cleaner made. 
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WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 


are now being universally adopted by the leading cities for their Public School Buildings, 
for dividing classrooms, auditoriums, etc. 


























Partition Drawn Out 


Partition Folded—Folds Both Ends 


The above illustrations show Wilson Folding Partitions (16 ft. 0 in. high by 48 ft. 0 in. long) 
as installed in the Gym of the Manhattan Trade School for Girls. Architect, C. B. J. Snyder, 
New York City. 


NO OVERHEAD TRACKS. 
NO HALF DOORS. 


EASY TO OPEN OR CLOSE. 
MADE TO ANY DESIGN. 


Send for further information to 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 W. 40th Street, New York 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, Etc. 























SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 


Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 
are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















A PROGRAM CLOCK 


WITHIN REACH OF ALL 
Mr. Schoolman: 


Here is our 5-minute 
interval type of Program 
Clock. Controls from one 
to six programs as re- 
quired, ringing bells on 
any 5-minute interval. 

Will also operate Sec- 
ondary Clocks, if desired. 

This is a most high 
grade clock and due to its 
extreme simplicity the 
PRICE is very MODERATE. 


Let us send you our catalog and submit 
estimate. No obligation whatever to buy. 


OUR PRICES will not justify your 
being without one of these promoters of 
efficiency and discipline. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 


Style A60 TF 
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A Steam-Heated Ocean. 

A fourth-year class was beginning the study 
of ocean currents. 

“Why is the ocean warmer in some places than 
it is in others?” asked the teacher. 

The children were puzzled. Finally Alexander, 
a bright little lad of seven years, volunteered 
this original explanation: 

“Because it is steam heated in some places,” 
said he. “You see, where the big steamships 
pass thru the ocean the water is steam heated. 
and thereby very much warmer than the places 
where no steamships pass.” 





A teacher in a lower grade was instructing her 
pupils in the use of the hyphen. Among the ex- 
amples given by the children was the word 
“pird-cage.” 

“That’s right,” encouragingly remarked the 
teacher. “Now, Paul, tell me why we put a 
hyphen in ‘bird-cage.’” 

“It’s for the bird to sit on,” was the startling 
rejoinder of the youngster.—The Delineator. 

Good Reason. 

A school board member in Chicago who recent- 
ly resigned is quoted as saying: “It feels queer 
to be able to say once more that I am a man of 


” 
we In Iowa. 
An Iowa rural principal recently received the 
following card from the local express agent: 
Sir: Pfease send at once for the case of school 
books addressed you. Charges, $1.68. 
P. S.—Case is leaking badly. 


Equipped to Be a Hero. 

“Why did you name your boy Herbert Fitzroy 
James?” 

“Because I wanted him to be a fighter. I 
figure that in our neighborhood a boy named 
Herbert Fitzroy James has got to fight.” 

Didn’t Dislike Her, But—— 

“Why do you dislike your teacher so, Willie?” 
asked his mother. 

“I don’t exactly dislike her, mother,” replied 
Willie, “but it’s perfectly plain to me why she 
never got married.” 


“Johnny Jones,” said the school teacher, im- 
patiently, “what is it you are fidgeting with?” 

Johnny did not reply, but the class sneak was 
ready as usual with the information. 

“Please, teacher,” he said, “it’s a pin he’s got.” 

“Take it away from him and bring it here,” 
was the next command. And the offending pin 
was brought. There was no more trouble from 
Johnny until his turn came to read, and then 
instead of standing up the poor little fellow made 
no sign, except that two big tears ro!led down 
his cheeks. 

“Why don’t you go on with the reading?” crie1 
the teacher. “If you don’t I shall have to make 
an example of you.” 

“P-please, mum,” whimpered Johnny, “I-I can’t 
stand up. That pin you took ke-keeps me trous- 
ers up.” 

In These Days of War. 

“And this,” said the teacher, “is the rhinoc- 
erous. Look carefully at his armored hide.” 

“T see,” said the bad boy of the class. “An’ 
wot’s this one?” 

“That,” answered the teacher, “is a giraffe.” 

“Gee! He’s got a periscope.”—Ladies Home 
Journal. Ee reir 

The teacher was taking his class in a mental 
arithmetic lesson. After “tables” had been re- 
peated he commenced giving a series of mental 
sums, and presently asked an intelligent little 
Scot: 

“How many marbles would you get if I gave 
twenty to be divided between you and Johnny 
M’Gregor?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, the youngster 
answered: 

“I canna tell, sir.” 

“How's that?” queried the teacher. 

“Weel, sir,” said he, “ye see, it’s a’ accordin’. 
If ye gie ‘em when we're both here, we'd hae 
ten each; but if ye gie’em tae Johnny when I 
Wwasna present, I’d on’y get about five; while if 
ye gie ‘em tae me tae share oot when Johnny 
wasna here, I dinna ken whether he’d hae only 
at a!” 
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THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Frances Wright Turner. 


I’ve been around about the world 

And seen the best and worst 

I’ve knocked about, with men and things 
I’ve laughed, and cried, and cursed. 

But there’s one thing I remember, 

When all is done and said, 

And that’s my care-free boyhood days 

In the schoolhouse painted red. 


’*Twas in the old Green Mountain State 
Where hearts are warm and true, 

As those old hills against the sky, 

The — against the blue. 

Tho I’ve wandered very far away, 

My love is not all dead, 

There’s one big corner in my heart, 
For the schoolhouse painted red. 


And now the fire’s growing dim, 

The coals are getting low, 

And memories creep about me, 

While I watch the fading glow. 
There’s one great longing in my heart 
Before the fire’s dead, 

To wander back and see once more 
The schoolhouse painted red. 


I seem to see the battered seats, 
The worn.and knotty floor. 

I wonder if the golden-glow’s still 
Growing by the door— 

The shadows—how they deepen, 
Round my fast graying head— 

If you’re still there, God bless you, 
Little schoolhouse painted red. 


Dangerous Beasts. 

The teacher had been telling her class about 
the rhinoceros family. “Now name some things,” 
she said, “that are very dangerous to get near 
to, and that have horns.” 

“Automobiles!” promptly answered Johnny.— 
Harper's Magazine. 

An Irish school inspector was examining a 
class in geography. Having received a correct 
answer to a question regarding longitude, he next 
inquired: 

“Now, what ts latitude?” 

Replied the bright-eyed youngster undergoing 
the ordeal, with a merry grin: 

“Please, sir, we have no latitude in Ireland. 
I’ve heard father say that the British govern 
ment won’t allow us any. 

Willy’s teacher was Christian Science as you 
will see. 


Teacher: “Willy, why weren’t you at school 
yesterday ?”’ 

Willy: “My father was sick.” 

Teacher: “No, your father wasn’t sick, he just 


thought he was.” 
Teacher (after Willy had been absent for a 


week): “Why weren’t you at school last week?” 
Willy: “We thought my father was dead, so we 
buried him.” 


The teacher had sketched on the blackboard 
what purported to be a deer. As the class did 
not readily respond to the request to reveal the 
identity of the animal the teacher sought to 
prompt them. 

“Now, Tommy,” she said, turning to the boy 
at the bottom of the class, “come, what does your 
father call your mother?” 

“Garn,” came the reply; 
that’s an old cat!” 


“you can’t kid me 





The Difference in the Sexes. ° 
Young Johnny had been reading the evening 
paper, and paused contemplatively for a few 
moments. “Father,” said he, “what is ‘inertia?’ ” 
“Well,” replied the father, “if I have it, it’s 
pure laziness; but if your mother has it, it is 
nervous prostration.” 
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“BUY IT NOW.” 

The United States Council of National Defense, 
composed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Inter. 
ior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, has begun 
a nation-wide campaign urging the people of the 
country to buy only what they need, but to buy 
it now. 

There is a great volume of business waiting to 
be done in America. Private stocks of all kinds 
are low. The country’s means are ample, and 
when the full flow of private buying begins there 
will be business for all. But it may take several 
months to bring this about,°and action is needed 
now. 

Our commerce rests upon the personal pur- 
chases of individuals. If all were to stop buying, 
there would be no business. It is called good 
business to delay buying until the market reaches 
bottom. If economic law alone were now con- 
cerned that would be right action. But there ig 
directly involved at this moment the saving of 
men from unemployment and the social consge- 
quences to them and to the country. 

There must be no waste. We must still save, 
Taxes are now coming and there soon will be an- 
other loan. The middle course that the council 
urges is: Buy only what you need, but buy it 
now. 

If this course is followed, commercial springs 
of action will be tapped and a real danger averted, 

Grosvenor B. Clarkson, 
Director of the U. S. Couneil 
of National Defense. 


ISSUES CATALOG. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company has just 
issued a new complete catalog of Dixon pencils 
which are adapted especially for school use. The 
catalog is a remarkable example of fine printing 
and has been compiled with a distinct educa- 
tional purpose in mind. 

It proposes to suggest pencils for special types 
of school work and it succeeds fully in its pur- 
pose. Copies will be sent to any school authority 
on request to the educational department, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City. N. J. 


PICK ISSUES NEW CATALOG. 


The Albert Pick Company, Chicago, has just 
issued its new catalog on janitor and office sup- 
plies for schools, office buildings, faetories and 
public institutions. The firm has a large whole- 
sale stock of goods and enjoys an extensive trade 
in supplies of all kinds for large institutions. © 

School board secretaries and purchasing agents 
who are interested in the purchase of supplies 
for the schools may obtain a copy of the catalog 
by addressing Albert Pick Company at 208 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago. 


SHORTHAND IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


At the Pittsburgh meeting of the N. BE. A., Mr. 
David H. O’Keefe, Librarian of the Department 
of Business Education, presented some very in- 
teresting statistics on the growth of shorthand 
in the high schools of the country during the 
past 35 years. 

According to the report of Julius Ensign Rock- 
well, in the circulars of information issued by 
the Bureau of Education in 1884, shorthand was 
at that time taught in only ten high schools in 
the United States. According to the 1918 report, 
shorthand is taught in 2,023 high schools. The 
systems represented are as follows: 
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ACCOUNTING FORMS 
c. F. Williams & Son, Inc. 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co, 
Aeroshade Company 
Walger Awning Co. 
Perennial Shade Company 
AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 


ASH HOISTS 
F. 8. Payne Co. 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SCENERY 
Kansas City Scenic Company 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 
N. J. School Furniture Co 
Heywood Bros. & Waketield Co, 
Empire Seating Co, 
Superior Seating Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
BELLS 
J. B. Foote Foundry Co. 


BLACKBOAR DS—COMPOSI- 
TIO! 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Beaver Board Companies 
KE. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACK BOARKRDS—NATURAL 
SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co, 
Natural Slate Blackboard C 
BOLLERS 
International Heater Co. 
Smith System Heating Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Gregg Publishing Company 
D. C. Heath & Oo. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
American Book Co. 
Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co 
Macmillan Company 
A. N, Palmer Co. 
Ginn & Company 
Educational Publishing Company 
Christopher Sower Co, 
BRUSHES 
Badger Brush Company 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co. 
CAPS AND GOWNS 
Cotrell & Leonard 
CHARTS 
Modern School Supply Co 
Weber Costello Co. 
CHEMICALS 
Central Scientifie Co 
CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOSET BOWL CLEANSERS 
Hygienic Products Co. 
CRAYONS 


Binney & Smith 
American Crayon C 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
lL. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Weber Costello Co 
National Crayon Co 


DEAFENING QUILT 
Samuel Cabot 


DESK SURFACING MACHINE 


Wayvell Chappell & Co 


DICTIONARIES 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 
DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
DIPLOMAS 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Metropolitan Supply Co 
s DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Oentral City Chemical Co. 
West Disinfectant Co 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 


MENT 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
©. Christiansen 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Federal Equipment Co 
Albert Pick & Co 


DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


E. H. Sheldon & Co, 
C. Christiansen 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC COOKING 
EQUIPMENTS 


Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 


ELEVATORS 

Fr. S, Payne Co, 
FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 

Standard Conveyor Co 

ENGRAVINGS 
Premier Eng. Co. 

ERASERS 
Weber Costello Co 
ERASER CLEANERS 


Weber Costello Co 
James Lynn & Co 


EXIT DEVICES 
negut Hardware Co 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
McFarland-Hyde Co 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


Stand, Electric Time Co 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 

Vonnegut Hardware Co 

Sargent & Co 


FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
H. Channon Co 
Otto Biefeld Co 


FLAGS 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat, Co 
Annin & Co 
John C. Dettra & Co 
Betsy Ross Flag Company 
Old Glory Mfg. Co 


FLOOR DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Tas. G. Wilson Corp 
FUMIGATORS 


Central Citv Chemical Co 


FURNACES 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
N. J. School Furniture Co 
Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co 
Columbia School Supply C: 
Empire Seating Co 
KE. H. Stafford Mfg. Co 
Quaint Art Furniture Co 
N. Snellenburg & Co, 
Superior Seating Co. 
Steel Furniture Co 
Langslow, Fowler Co 
Illinois Refrigerator Co 
GLOBES 
Modern School Supply Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
Weber Costello Co, 
GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
HEATERS 
H,. Channon Co 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
Virginia Sehool Supply Co, 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
INK 
E. W. A. Rowles Co. 
fadger Brush Co 
INKS—DRAFTING 
Devoe & Raynolds 
INKS, PASTE 
Commercial Paste Co 
INK WELLS 


Squires Inkwell Co 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 


U. 8S. Inkwell Co 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 

Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 

Palmolive Company 

Albert Pick & Co 

H. Channon Co 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Federal Equipment Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Central Scientific Co 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co 


LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Luminous Unit Co. 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 


L. Sonneborn Sons. 


LIQUID SOAP 
Palmolive Company 


LOCKERS 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY 
H. Channon Co 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
H. Channon Co 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
C. Christiansen 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Federal Equipment Co 
Oliver Machinery Co 


MAPS 
Modern School Supply Co. 
Weber Costello Co 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
John Williams, Ine 
Albert Russell & Sons Co 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Opt, Co 
Spencer Lens Company 


MOTION PICTURE 

MACHINES 
Nicholas Power Co 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 
The DeVry Corporation 
Victor Animatograph Co 
Pathescope Company of America 
Community Motion Picture Bureau 





PAINTS 
H. Channon Co 
Billings-Chapin Co 
O'Brien Varnish Co 


PAPER FASTENERS 
Manifold Mfg. Company 


PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co 
Eberhard Faber 
PEN MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PIANOS 
Jackson Piano Co 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Hill-Standard Co 
W. 8. Tothill 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
James B. Clow & Sons 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


Mershon & Morley 

American Portable House Co, 
The Armstrong Co 

Iouls Bossert & Sons 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 
American Type Founders Co 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co, 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Seth Thomas Clock Co 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 


tausch & Lomb Opt, Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co 
Spencer Lens Co 


RECORD SYSTEMS 


Williams & Sons, 


SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT 


Waterman-Waterbury 


WINDOW SASH 


COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co. 


Talking Machine Co. 


TYPEWRITERS 


‘olumbia School Supply 


» & Raynolds Co 


Dixon Crucible Co., 


Electric Appliance 


SES 


“empire Seating Co 


“sterbrook Steel 


Gregg Publishing Co 
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VENTILATING APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 


VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co. 


WAGONS 
Studebaker Corp 
Wayne Works 


WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co 


WALL DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vuleanized Fibre Co. 


WATER COOLERS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 


Austral Window Co, 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
McFarland-Hyde Co. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Stewart Hartshorn Co. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O, Draper Shade Co, 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oliver Machinery Co. 

American Wood Work. Mach, Co. 
FE. H. Sheldon & Co, 

H. Channon Co. 
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CLARENCE T. JONES, Architect 


with “Standard’” Electric Time System, including program clock with bells, operating from storage battery. 


“Standard” Electric Time Equipment has made possible the efficient handling of large numbers of 
children without confusion and with least waste of time between classes. 


A school operating without this big help is laboring under a severe handicap. 


You cannot afford to ignore this equipment for your High School and large Grammar School Buildings. 
We can suggest a thoroughly practical system to meet your requirements. Write us today. 


A N EXCELLENT EXAMPLE of modern high-school construction in the South. Building equipped 





( 261 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Standard Electric Time Company nv eae Yee 
Springfield, Mass. &, 


461 Market Street, n Francisco, Calif. 
740 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
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The Austral Windows were 

S installed in eight classrooms, 
AY the assembly room and the 
gymnasium in my school a 
year or so ago. They are 

HEY giving entire satisfaction. The 

light jis well diffused and the 

room can be quickly, flooded 


with fresh air. - 
EPRESENT Ventilation can be secured CENTENNIAL SCHOOL, WINNIPEG. 


Edgar Prain, Architect. 











without causing a draft. Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 
(Signed) Benj. C. Miner, sm 
IR & Principel. | Make Your Floors and Partitions Sound-proof 
by lining them with the standard deadener 


Licut Cabot’s “Quilt” 
oe came ec mmarapamaam Cabot’s Quilt has made more buildings really sound-proof 
than all other deadening methods combined. Musical 


The users of Austral Windows are the best judges. schools are the hardest buildings to deaden, and the N. E. 

Conservatory of Music, Canadian Conservatory of Music, 
Let us send you our School Catalogue so that you N. Y. Institute of Musical Art, and many others show 
may learn what fourteen out of many thousands that Quilt is perfect. Sound-proof, rot-proof, vermin-proof 


f 4 and fire-retarding. Quilt is the only deadener that breaks 
think of the Austral Window for schoolhouse work. up and absorbs the sound-waves. It is a thick, elastic 


cushion of dead-air spaces. 











AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101° Park Avenue New York City 





Send for sample and full catalog. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemist, Boston 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
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